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Parks-Cramer Psychrostat_ 
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UNIFORMITY... 


Why put in automatic regulation of air conditioning? 
Because no air conditioning system is better than the 
uniformity which regulation maintains. You want a defi- 
nite humidity; one that is held accurately and constantly 
..and without periodic checking and readjusting. 


All this calls for accurate regulation. And the ParkSpray 
Psychrostat does just that. It operates on the same prin- 
ciple as the sling psychrometer used by U.S. Weather 
Bureau and U.S. Bureau of Standards for measuring 
humidities. 


The Psychrostat is the only automatic humidity regulator 
employing this principle so necessary to permanent 
accuracy. 

Bulletin 226A explains why the Psychrostat is accurate, 


positive, permanent, easily adjusted. We shall be glad to 
send it to you. 


Parks -Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CANADA: Parks-Cramer Westaway Co., Ltd., Main and McNab. Hamilton, Ont.; 

455 Craig West, Montreal, P.Q. CHINA: Elbrook, Inc., Shanghai, Pekin, Tientsin. 

GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND: Cook & Co., Manchester, Ltd., 18, Exchange Street, 

Manchester, England. CONTINENTAL EUROPE: Compagnie Ingersoll-Rand, Paris, 

France. INDIA: Ingersoll-Rand ‘of India) Ltd., Bombay. Calcutta. MEXICO: 
Sr. Don Fernando Caraves, Apartado 1100, Mexico City 
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Master Mechanics Meet At Gastonia 


TECHNICAL discussion featuring questions un- 
A der the general subjects of “Steam, Electricity and 

Shop Practice” featured the fall meeting of the 
Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, held October 16th at Memorial Hall, Gastonia, 
N. C. About 150 men were present and the discussion 
was followed with much interest. : 

E. P. McWhirter, chairman of the Division, presided 
and was assisted in leading the discussions by H H. Ller 
and R. E. West. 

The morning session was concluded at 12:30 and the 
members attended a lunch by the following machinery 
manufacturers of Gastonia: The Ferguson Gear Co., 
Gaston Mill & Supply Co., Norris Supply Co., Barklay 
Machine Co., Bryan Electric & Repair Co., Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Perfection Machine Co., Precision 
Machine Co., Precision Gear Co., Textile Sheet Metal 
Workers, Standard Hardware Co., Textile Laboratory, 
Gastonia Brush Co., and Piedmont Iron. Works. 

Marshall Dilling, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, acted as toastmaster. The principal feature was a 
humorous address by Wade H. Saunders, attorney of 
Gastonia. 

The technical discussion follows: 


KEEPING Mitt Over WEEK-END 


H. H. ler: The first question on this questionnaire is: 

“Is it better to hold a reasonably warm mill over the 
week-end, or wait to raise it back on Monday morning 
after steam has been shut off completely on Saturday?” 

I guess all of you have argued with your overseers in 
the mill about steam, or rather they have argued with 
you about the mill being cold on Monday morning, and 
perhaps they wanted to know why you didn’t keep it 
warm over the week-end. 

Ek. E. Bowen, Greenville: Well, I think it is much 
better to keep the plant warm, a normal temperature, 
over the week-end. Of course, I am engaged a little dif- 
ferently from most of the master mechanics here, but 
when I was in the cotton mill business, why if we didn’t 
have the room at a good temperature on Monday morning 
we generally would hear from the overseer. I find it a 
better practice to keep your mill over the week-end at a 
reasonable temperature. I think that it not only elimi- 
nates a good deal of trouble in the different. departments, 
but I think that you really save in fuel. 

My plan is in winter, that we always keep our plant 
at a reasonable temperature over the week-end. 

L. W. Misenheimer, Piedmont Print Works: In the 
mill, I do. But in a processing plant like I have now it 
iS not necessary to hold that temperature. I have noticed 
in the mills where I have been, cotton mills, that if you 
let the card room, especially, get too cold over the week- 
end, it has a bad effect on it, as there is an expansion 


and a contraction there which makes a difference on 
cards, and I have had a lot of good carders say that it 
makes the cloth loosen on the cylinder and that the room 
should be kept at a reasonable temperature; and I think 
they are right. I may be wrong. If anybody here thinks 
differently, I would like to hear their expression along 
that line. Because cards require a good temperature all 
the time, and I believe that is one of the most important 
things in the mill, is to keep the temperature normal in 
the winter. 


Miit SHoutp Be Kept WARM 


M. V. West, Greenville: I think you should keep the 
mill warm over the week-end in cold weather. I never 
want to get below fifty. Not only does it save the card 
room, as Mr. Misenheimer suggested, but you find it will 
limber up and take less power to pull off Monday than 
it would by letting it get too cold. If you let the mill 
run down cold it takes so much power to pull off Monday 
morning, and I never let the mill get below fifty, and 
that is what I instruct my watchman. 

F. T. Jones, Monaghan Mills, Greer, S. C.: We try 
to keep our temperature in the spinning room not less 
than 65 degrees and the weave room not less than 75 
degrees over the week-end. They say it hurts the spin- 
ning to let the temperature get too low over the week- 
end and when we go to heat up on Monday morning it 
creates a moisture on the coverings of the rollers in the 
spinning room and tears them up, it tears the work up, 
so we try to keep a temperature over the week-end. We 
find then that we don’t have to rush so to warm it up on 
Monday morning. We have been doing that‘way for the 
last three years, and we find that we have better results 


that way. 
Mr. Iler: Do you find it a fuel saving? 
Mr. Jones: Yes, sir. We don’t have to rush our fire. 


We only have one boiler to heat with and do not have to 
drag out and clean out, we just fire moderately along over 


the week-end and we get better results with less fuel, | 
think. 


J. J. Stepp, Brookford, N. C.: I find that if I don't 
keep the mill warm over the week-end I have trouble on 
Monday morning with the weaving, more especially. | 
use hot water in humidity on Monday morning and I cut 
my steam out just as soon as I start on Monday morn- 
ing, and I don’t have to warm the mill up on Monday. 
If I don’t keep it warm I hear from the boss overseer 
and if I do that over Sunday why I don’t hear any trou- 
ble from him. But on a week-end where I have lots of 
windy weather on Sunday, after I start the pump and run 
the pump about twenty minutes on the weave room we 
have a room around 77 degrees, and then on Monday 
morning I have no trouble with it, otherwise | would 
have him to scrap. ests 


C. S. Spencer, Greenville: It looks like to me it is 
very essential for the cotton mills to have an even tem- 
perature over week-ends and also at night. In a finishing 
plant, bleaching and dyeing or print plant, if you have 
to carry heat throughout your plant, over week-ends, or 
at night, it is a very costly operation, because in firing 
up a boiler from cold to pressure you will burn anywhere 
from 2200 to 2400 pounds of fuel per boiler. Of course 
the cotton mill is different from the bleaching and finish- 
ing plant. But it is very essential and I always find it 
good work to keep the mill at an even temperature over 
the week-end. 


Cotp Room AFFEcts SPINNING 


L. W. Hansell, Thomasville, N. C.: In the first place, 
why should we keep any steam at all? In that way, in 
my opinion, it leads to the real question to be discussed. 
What effect does it have with it or if you don’t have it? 
I wouldn’t be surprised if some of these spinning room 
overseers or boss weavers could give us the real answer to 
that question. 

But, in the spinning department, if on Monday morn- 
ing the plant isn’t the proper temperature, there is a kind 
of a sticky effect on the steel rollers that causes bad start- 
ing, bad running, lapping up, ends won’t start, and the 
oil that is standing has become chilled, and you can tell 
the difference in the power that it takes to start up and 


H. H. ILLER 


that it takes to operate the first few hours until these 


E. P. MCWHIRTER 


oil wells have all been warmed up. We figured that 
through, figured what it takes to let your steam plant die 
down and then build it up and start again, you will find 
that you will always have the most economical situation 
to carry all over the week-end a certain temperature, the 
proper temperature in the mill and not let it get below 
what it ought to be. 


Hot WATER IN HUMIDIFIERS 


Mr. Kinkaid: I want to ask if you can heat the plant 
much faster by having this hot water in the humidifying 
system. The reason I am asking this, a few years ago 
we had trouble, we ran along about the average of 50 
and 60 degrees over the week-end, and they want about 
80 or 94 degrees in the weaving room, especially. We 
find that we can heat the plant much quicker with the hot 
water than with the coils That is, relative to the time of 
heating the plant both ways, dry coils or through the 
humidifier, or if he has noticed any difference at all. 

L. W. Hansell: I would answer that by saying that it 
is much quicker to heat the plant by having the hot 
water, more especially in the weaving, it is of benefit to 
the weaving to have the hot water in there. Too much 
dry heat, of course, is detrimental. 

Mr. Iler: In connection with this scheme of using hot 
water and the humidifier system, I would like to ask 
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those of you who have done that, do you use steam 
straight from your boiler for that purpose or do you use 
the waste steam from some place? 

L. W. Hansell: I use the waste steam, as long as | 
have enough waste steam, if not I put the dry steam 
right in. 

Mr. Thomas: If his slasher is not being operated over 
the week-end, how does he get his steam through his 
slasher? 

Mr. Hansell: I don’t get my steam from the slasher 
over the week-end. At that time, of course, I have no 
waste steam, only what comes back from the heating 
system. I use that over the week-end, all back through 
the humidifier tank. 

Mr. West: I would like to ask about the two methods 
of using the steam direct from the boilers or not. I 
would like to know which is the cheapest. I find I can 
keep an even temperature on the humidifier water by 
using steam in the governors, and I take all my conden- 
sation back into the boiler. Which would be the cheap- 
est? 

Mr. Kinkaid: In our plant we would have to have an 
auxiliary pump to put it up in the tank and forced 
through and we wouldn’t have any control over the tem- 
perature; therefore we use it direct from the boiler. 
When you consider having to run the auxiliary pump to 
pump it up there, I don’t believe he would gain anything 
by that method. 


RETURNING CONDENSATE TO BOILER 


Mr. Iler: Our next question is: 

What is the best method of returning condensate from 
steam heating system and process machinery using steam, 
back to boilers? 


C. A. Spencer: Most plants at the present are on 
purchased power. In cotton mills, for instance, their only 
returns are from the heating system and the slasher dur- 
ing the winter season. During the summer season you 
have got very little returns, only from your slashers. In 
a bleaching and finishing plant and print plant where we 
have, as in our plant, somewhere about 250 to 300 steam 
units that are working all the time, from the heating sys- 
tem and from the different machines throughout the plant, 
all returns from traps, coils, etc., are all brought back to 
the condensate plant and hot water tank, and from there 
that water is pumped from the condensate tank to your 
economizer, if you have one of those, and into the boiler. 
Some of you take the condensate and put it to your 
boilers direct through your feed water heater. That is 
all right in some cases, in some other cases it is not. Sup- 
pose your condensate comes back on an average of 190 
degrees, you can boost that up by passing it through 
your feed water heater, that is, if you have an exhaust 
from one of your auxiliary pumps, condensate pumps or 
reciprocating engines,-and you boost that up to 200 de- 
grees or possibly 210 degrees, and there is a saving like 
that. All condensate coming back from the plant, I be- 
lieve, should come back through your feed water heater 
first, that is, if there is a chance to boost that tempera- 
ture up before it goes to your boilers. 


In A FINISHING PLANT 


Mr. Misenheimer: We have traps. We use the Hols- 
brook trap and each one is trapped separately and 
emptied into a main line and. goes down into an Nash 
pump to the receiver, which picks it up and thrusts it 
back into the makeup tank and boiler. Then from that 
makeup tank into the heater, into the boiler. I am 
putting my water now at 210 deg. to 212 deg. back into 
our boiler and have been for sometime. We have a 
Nash pump that was put in to take care of our heating 
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system. And as you are all quite familiar with a finish- 
ing plant you know that we don’t have to have much 
heating in the heating system. Our machines keep the 
room temperature warm enough without turning on our 
heating system. And as our plant was laid out, all that 
draining is going down the storm ditch. The engineers 
that built our plant never made any provision for the 
condensation from our plant and it was just dumped 
out into the sewer. When I went there I found that our 
Nash pump wasn’t half loaded, and I ran a main line, 
five inch, line into our Nash pump, and in the summer 
season and winter season, too, I have ample capacity to 
carry that back. And I brought our water temperature 
from 155 deg. to 210 deg. and 212 deg. It was a big 
saving on the fuel. 


Vacuum SYSTEM 


Mr. West: On one plant I handle it with a vacuum 
system and the condensate is put through the heater back 
into the boilers, at about 212 deg. The reason it is so 
hot there, I have a stoker, a stoker exhaust on one of 
the pumps going through to heat this water. At the 
number two plant I bring the condensate back from the 
mill heating system. We have a fifty per cent coal sav- 
ing, that is returns to the boiler. I don’t know what it 
would be from the heating system. 


Mr. E. E. Edmondson: We trap all of our condensa- 
tion from the heating slashers, dryers, and machines, 
right back to a hot well. This hot well has a float valve 
in there that lets in our makeup water. Its all pumped 
into an open heater, an open heater in the basement. Our 
condensation from our plant is all pumped into this 
heater, and the exhaust from our boilers, feed pump, 
and our stoker, and all things, through this open heater. 
We return our water through the boilers around 212 deg. 

Mr. Iler: If you can put your water back boiling, into 
your boilers, it is going to reflect in your coal pile, and 
that is certain. 

Mr. Spencer: I will add that our feed water in our 
open heater, runs on an average of 210 deg., but we 
have an economizer between this feed water heater and 
all boilers and get an average temperature there during 
the day and during the night it runs any where from 
235 deg. to 275 deg. entering the boiler. So you see 
what a gain we have got between the open feed water 
heater and the boiler before the water ever enters there. 
It passes through this economizer, which consists of about 
384 tubes. 


Mr. Kinkaid: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask these 
follows here about picking this water up at 212 deg. 
[ am just wondering if that water don’t go to steam 
under vacuum if you pick it up. I am just wondering 
how much trouble those fellows are having in picking 
up that water at 212 deg. I do have trouble doing it 
myself, so I am interested to know if these other fellows 
do also. 

Mr. Iler: When you say “trouble,” do you mean 
trouble with your pumps slamming? 

Mr. Kinkaid: Yes sir. 

Mr. Kinkaid: I have had trouble with my pumps, 
yes sir. It goes to steam. 

ELEVATING THE HEATER 


Mr. Edmundson: We had that trouble at our place. 
The water was so hot the pump couldn’t take care of the 
water, they slipped by, you know, wouldn’t catch the 
water. But we raised our heater way up towards the 
top of the building and we haven’t had any trouble since. 

Mr. Misenheimer: Mr. Chairman, that is the trouble 
I experienced when we first tried to handle 212 deg. 
water. I raised my heater four feet above the pump, 
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and anything under four feet we never have had any 
trouble. 

Mr. Iler: I would just like to say this: Mr. Kinkaid 
over there asked the question about picking up water 
from a hot well. Now, its not possible to pick up water 
at 235 deg. in a well with a triplex pump. But now the 
only successful way I have ever had with pumping water 
back, as Mr. Misenheimer said, just a minute ago, you 
have to have your heater up where you will have the 
pressure against your pump. If your heater is high 
enough above your pump it will work satisfactoril,y 
especially with a triplex pump. 

J. D. Stephenson: I have got a little proposition I 
would like to bring up before the meeting. I have three 
mills, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, the Hanover Mills at Gastonia. 
I have one mill, No. 3, that has an automatic boiler and 
the return water comes back to the receiving tank and is 
transferred from the receiving tank to the boiler by auto- 
matic system. And I have one coal boiler in No. 2, 
using gravity water. And now I am taking No. 1 mill 
and using a vacuum system, steam system, banking the 
boiler, and I am using the boiler for heating purposes 
only. 

And I would like to have some expression and opinion 
about which mill would be the cheapest under operation 
of heating fuel. 


C. P. Deal, Charlotte: I think that Mr. Stephenson, 
if he would have this arrangement made, that it would 
be more satisfactory than any I have had experience with 
as to the return of the condensation, that he have a 
vacuum system on this boiler to an automatic pump 
and receiver. Let this pump and receiver be arranged 
to discharge water either ahead or beyond your heater, 
to which you can switch. I don’t like the vacuum boiler 
trap system. I have tried to use it but I didn’t get 
satisfactory service, I found; but I think that the receiver 
system, receiver and automatic pump, which is built 
together, is more satisfactory. I think if you will try 
this arrangement you will find it very satisfactory. 

I would like to ask if anybody here has had satisfac- 
tory service from this vacuum boiler trap, arranged to be 
mounted above the boiler, and the water gravitates to 
the receiver of your trap, which tilts until it gets filled 
and then tilts automatically, switching steam connec- 
tions, and as the water gravitates to the water live steam 
takes the place in the trap receiver until the water is 
all drained through the boiler, and then the trap is auto- 
matically tilted in the opposite direction and the water 
begins to flow to the trap receiver again. That is what 
I had in mind. 


W. A. Purcell, Elizabeth City: Mr. Chairman, I have 
two steam traps, and put all the condensation from the 
heating system and two slashers back into the boilers. 
I get very satisfactory results. In fact I never have any 
trouble with them. I had an old steam heater, where we 
discarded some boilers and put them out there. About 
a year ago I put the old heater back in the boiler room 
and put it up four feet in the boiler room, and I have 
one Bundy trap on the floor, and all my condensation 
from the heating system and slashers comes into this 
receiver that I made out of this old steam heater. I 
placed a two inch line running from the top of the house 
so as to have the same effect as an open heater, so it 
could keep down my back pressure to keep the returns 
from the lower stories of the building from coming into 
it. And I have a makeup line connected with the city 
water and also with the service tank, so as when my 
water gets a little low I can open a valve and bring my 
water back up to where I want to keep it all the time. 

This old heater wasn’t doing anybody any good, lying 
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out there in the yard, and I brought it into service. And 
as to the temperature of the water now going into the 
boiler, I can’t say what that is. But my pump on the 
floor discharges into a receiver near the top of the boiler 
room. The water from that goes to the other trap by 
gravitation, something like four feet above the top of 
the boiler. I built a platform and sat it up there, some- 
thing like four feet above the top of the boiler. And 
my traps work very satisfactory all the time, and take 
care of all the condensation from the whole mill, leading 
into the slashers, except the mill office. That is where I 
can’t get it back to the line or I could take care of that. 


CHECKING CoAL CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Iler: We have one more question here: 

“What method do you use for checking coal consump- 
tion?” 

I believe it is the practice in some plants to just simply 
have a container of some sort and measure or rather hold 
the coal in that container, and count the number of con- 
tainers brought in during a certain period, while in other 
plants I happen to know it is actually weighed. How 
many of you actually weigh your coal. Let’s have a 
showing of hands. (Ten raised their hands.) How many 
simply measure your containers of some sort; raise your 
hands, please. (Six raised their hands.) 


Now, how many that measure your coal in containers 
of some sort that think it would be a better plan if you 
weighed your coal? How many of you measure your 
coal now that think you would be justified in. spending 
the money necessary for weighing equipment? (Three 
held up their hands.) 


ELECTRICAL QUESTIONS 
Mr. McWhirter: The first question here is: 


“Does it pay to use compressed air or is it good prac- 
tice to-use compressed air to blow motors?” 


Now, in blowing motors we use compressed air and it 
is the only device for cleaning that we have but as we all 
know it is not good for the motor. Generally speaking, 
compressed air contains some moisture that is not so 
good, especially in motors that are old and have been 
badly burned. 

Mr. Iler: Mr. McWhirter, in our plant we do not 
hesitate to use compressed air for blowing our motors. I 
suppose the only special reason we do it is that our plant 
is equipped with distribution of compressed air, all over, 
and outlets were provided in the most convenient places 
at each motor. And while I personally do not think that 
that is especially good for the motor, and as you say 
especially old motors, yet I don’t know of any case of 
motor failure that we have had that is directly traceable 
to the use of compressed air. While we all know, I think, 
that compressed air, that while it blows off most of the 
accumulation of lint, it packs in between the windings 
and any other spaces in the motor and some of that lint 
you never get out. 

Another point that I think is bad, is that your com- 
pressed air jet has considerable force and in your old 
windings where it has become more or less baked through- 
out the years, that compressed air jet will blow off part 
of it, and I have seen where I think the failure of that 
winding was due to that very circumstance. 

I don’t know of just what is the best way to clean lint 
accumulation out of motors, but certainly there must be 
some better way of doing it than by the use of high pres- 
sure compressed air jets. 


Ort SEPARATOR 


Mr. Misenheimer: At our plant we have had trouble 
with moisture and oil, too. At this time we have already 
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purchased and are ready to install an oil separator in the 
line between the receiver and the distribution line to take 
care of the oil troubles, and we are also providing at the 
same time filters on the intake of the compressor, which 
is not only good for the life of the compressor but good 
for all the air equipment. 

I am assured by engineers who should know about it, 
that our water or rather moisture and oil troubles will be 
entirely eliminated. 

]. J. Stepp: I am using compressed air for blowing 
motors and I have trouble all the time with moisture in 
the air. But we installed the after-cooler with the com- 
pressor, and instead of one I am using three. We have 
one placed near the air compressor, then about 200 feet 
from that another one. I have another one of the same 
size, came capacity, then on the first floor I have another 
one. I use it for blowing motors or any kind of machin- 
ery. And if you will blow your line good, if you get the 
man that blows it to blow his line good, I have never had 
complaint about moisture after that. 

Mr. McWhirter: Has some one else had trouble with 
blowing motors with compressed air: 

Mr. Hansell: If you have proper pressure, and I will 
say dry air, it is the best method of cleaning motors that 
I have gotten hold of. We use 75 pounds pressure and 
we have good results. 

Chairman: I have under my supervision between sev- 
en and eight hundred motors. We have not lost a motor 
in the last year or two on account of a burn out. We 
had some one or two motors last year, but the only two 
motors we wound last year were coil trouble. I really 
believe if you have good coolers on your air line, there is 
no better way of cleaning motors than blowing them. 
But, as was said a moment ago, you are going to pack 
some lint in place of where there ought to be air; but 
taking it in a whole, it has been my experience that blow- 
ing motors with compressed air from 75 to 90 pounds is 
a time-saver in the long run to clean motors. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Chairman: “What is the best type of lightning arrest- 
Mr. West: I have several types of lightning arresters. 


I think it helps; but sometimes we get a direct shot and 
I don’t believe my apparatus or I don’t believe there has 
ever been one made that will hold it out. 

Mr. Stephenson: I have never seen a lightning arres- 
ter that will stop a direct bolt of lightning. About two 
months ago I had a little storm in South Gastonia, a very 
severe one, in the evening about 5 or 6 o'clock, and I 
pulled all my switches in the mill. We were standing at 
night and running days, so I pulled all my main switches 
and even went to the power plant and cut off from the 
main transformers there to protect myself. My lines 
have lightning protectors and we are well protected as 
far as that goes. But that lightning struck probably a 
mile from there and came in from the village on the re- 
verse of the power line, and I had one motor in No. 2 
mill, lead wire, burned up from it and also one in No. 3, 
and two in No. 1, all from that one shot, bolt of light- 
ning. 

Mr. Hansell: I believe that the lightning arresters 
are some help. They do arrest the lightning in many 
cases, they do a world of good, I think. 

Mr. Hansell: I believe that the lightning arresters 
are some help. They do arrest the lightning in many 
cases, they do a world of good I think. 

Mr. West: Mr. Chairman, he must have misunder- 
stood me. I didn’t mean to do away with lightning 
arresters. I said lightning arresters will help, it will 
save you a good many shots, but the way this question 
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is here, is it possible to keep it all out. I don’t think 
there has ever been one built. But they do a lot of good, 
I wouldn’t take mine off for anything. 

W. L. Shuping, Gastonia: I wish to correct the state- 
ment made—I don’t happen to be with Westinghouse 
Company any more, but I formerly was with them. 
Perhaps I can speak a little more frankly now that I am 
not with them. 


ARRESTERS Do HELP 


My opinion is that lightning arresters are a big help. 
They are not a hundred per cent. I think that a lot of 
trouble that comes from where you think lightning 
arresters should be very very thoroughly grounded. 
Always there are some old arresters that have been in 
service a number of years that have broken down without 
showing it externally, and you haven't any protection 
there. You may be looking from the outside and think 
you have something on the line to protect you and actual- 
ly the lightning arrester may have been ineffective for 
a number of seasons. They should be inspected, in my 
opinion, every spring before the lightning seasons, and if 
your ground is not good you should put on another that 
is more thoroughly grounded. 

Now up until recently there was not much known 
about lightning, but the great light companies and scien- 
tists have been making a study of lightning and they 
assume certain things and they believe them to be true. 
Not so many original theories have been changed. At 
the present time they have an instrument with which they 
can take photographs of lightning strokes and the larger 
manufacturers have for several years been carrying on 
@ very extensive experiment. They have a camp in the 
State of Tennessee, a certain section, where the United 
States Bureau, Weather Bureau, has informed them that 
they have the most frequent and most severe lightning 
demonstrations. And with this special picture taking 
machine they are trying to learn much more about it than 
has been known in the past. 

Now, if you put in lightning arresters in your mill and 
as electric storm comes along and a very severe stroke of 
lightning goes past your lightning arresters and does you 
damage you may feel that the protection is no good, but 
you have to take them on faith. And if you believe in 
them and have them properly grounded I feel that they 
will save you seventy-five or eighty per cent of your 
troubles, in my opinion. 

Motors 

Chairman: The next question is: 


“Is it profitable to have one or more men solely respon- 
sible for oiling all motors or should that be left to the 
overseer to have motors oiled and cleaned?” 


Mr. Iler: I think we all recognize the old statement 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s business. Person- 
ally, I think the oiling of the motors should be a function 
of the mechanical department under the control of the 
superintendent, controlled by the master mechanic and 
controlled by one or more of his men at proper intervals, 
and that that responsibility should not rest with the 
departmental foreman. 

A member: We did have trouble with the motors run- 
ning hot, leaking on the floor, and all, until we installed 
an air compressor, blower motor, and changed our grade 
of oil that we used. And each overseer looks after his 
room, having the motors cleaned and oiled. And we have 
had very little trouble since with our motors. 

Mr. Misenheimer: I have jobs that the overseers look 
after that part of it in each department, but other jobs 
that I full control of motors on my job. I have had less 
trouble with my motors when I take the responsibility on 
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myself, than when somebody else takes care of them. 

When I have charge of the motors we do all of the 
starting and stopping of the motors on my job. And I 
think its a good idea for that to be so, because we are 
more familiar with those things than the other fellows 
and if some defect shows up in one of the machines or 
motors we would discover it before anybody else would 
and in that way we eliminate quite a bit of trouble. 


OvERSEERS HAVE CHARGE 


Mr. Stephenson: My motors are in charge of the over- 
seers, and I think I have had experience both ways, 
motors being in full charge of the mechanics and motors 
in charge of the overseers. If the mechanic will see that 
his motors are cleaned and the superintendent backs him 
up, backs up the mechanics to the extent that when he 
calls on the overseer to have the motors properly cleaned 
that it would be cleaned, he would get along fairly well 
and have reasonable satisfaction. 

Mr. Shuping: Mr. Chairman, your question pertains 
to the oiling rather than other bearing troubles; but it 
might be of interest to know just how regularly the 
organization as a whole check up on their bearings, on 
the wear to their bearings, and as to what condition 
they are in, and their failure to keep them. 


CHECKING BEARING WEAR 


Mr. Misenheimer: We gauge our motors once a 
month and we have a form made out that we keep a 
record, complete record, of their oiling and gauging of 
the motors. I have a record in my office and the super- 
intendent has a copy in his office of that very motor, 
what date we gauged it arid when it was oiled. Each 
motor is shown with its number and it gives to the 
superintendent the date that each motor was gauged. 
This applies to larger motors. 


Chairman: When you are gauging your motors you 
can always tell when a bearing is going down. Try to 
get over them every thirty days. We gauge our motors 
every thirty days, we try to get over them once a month, 
and you can always catch your bearing before it burns 
out your motor. You know, when a bearing is burned 
down it is going to drag your motor and you will lose 
your motor if you don’t watch out. 


A Member: Suppose you have individual loom motors, 
how are you going to gauge them? Are you going to 
take both end shields off? Are you gooing to take all 
that off the ends in order to gauge your motors? 

Mr. McWherter: There is where you are going to 
catch it! Now you have got it. The point is, that we 
are partly discussing the larger sized motors, and as the 
gentleman stated back there a few minutes ago, we don’t 
attempt to fool with little bits of motors like that, where 
they are totally enclosed. Why you can feel of them 
and tell, you know without gauging them out, or tearing 
them up al Ito pieces. We are talking of the larger 
motors, from 25’s up to 150’s. That is the motor that 
goes up into the dollars and cents when we lose a bearing 
in the running. 


Mr. McWhirter: Mr. West is here from Spartanburg 
and will lead the discussion on shop work. 

R. E. West: Gentlemen, the first question here is: 

“Is it good practice to turn cold rolled steel?” 

E. T. Davis: Mr. Chairman, I find that in trying to 
do anything with this cold rolled steel that it springs 
or warps. If I use it just as it comes, I find I get better 
service out of it. 

Mr. Davis: Not hardly. But if you can use it as it 
comes, with that glaze on it, it lasts pretty well. 

Mr. West: That is one reason I asked that question. 
Is it good practice to turn cold rolled steel? I don’t 
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know how thick that glaze is on there. How many of 
you men make a practice of turning cold rolled steel. 
I would just like to know. Will you hold up your hands? 
(One man held up his hand.) Is there any other steel 
that you men use? 

Mr. Hansell: For some purposes cold rolled steel is 
all right and there are other places of course it wouldn't 
be, it would be too brittle and would not stand up under 
those conditions. But there are some cases in which 
cold rolled steel would stand up perfectly all right, in 
other cases it wouldn’t. That all would depend on the 
good sense and ability of the man that is using the steel 
and what he is using it for, I would think. 

Mr. Iler: I would like to say that its always been my 
experience in turning cold rolled steel, you take a piece 
of cold rolled steel and turn it in a lathe, then cut a key- 
way in it, take it out of the lathe and think its perfectly 
straight and after you cut the key-way and lay it on the 
floor, and the next morning you come there and pick it 
up and you find that the thing is crooked. Any cold 
rolled steel, after you turn it, its been my experience, 
after you get down under that little scale and turn it, 
then you have a crooked piece of shafting. No cold roll- 
ed steel will stand to be turned, that is, its been my 
experience that it will be crooked. 

Mr. Barker: I found that it don’t make any difference 
what grade of steel you use, in cutting key-ways, the 
cutting action of the cutter is like the hammer, it is beat, 
and the only way to overcome that is to straighten them. 
The way we do on that, on motor shafting, in a cut like 
that, is after we key-way them, cut the key-way, we 
straighten them again and grind them. I think you will 
find any grade of steel will bend when you cut a key-way 
in them. 

Mr. West: Does any one think it would pay to use 
cold rolled steel to make studs. : 

Mr. Misenheimer: I would like to ask a question. 
When you are cutting the key-way in the end of the 
shaft, anywhere, if you cut the key-way in the end would 
that cause the shaft to be crooked? 

If I understand the statement made a few moments 
ago, in cutting the key-way, the cutter has a tendency to 
hammer and bend it, bend the shaft. That being so, I 
suppose you will bend your shaft if you work with it to 
any extent, almost. 

Mr. Hansell: This is a fine point we are talking on 
now, I find it real interesting. You can take a piece of 
cold rolled steel and you don’t have to turn it, but you 
can cut those key-ways you are talking about out about 
the center of that shaft and you will find it in the condi- 
tion that the gentleman has just spoken of. And the only 
explanation that can be given on that, I think, when that 
cold rolled steel is being rolled, its rolled out, and its left 
in a kind of a twisted condition. Just with a little tap 
or a little cutting it loosens some of the material in there 
and its going to allow that thing to keel over a little bit, 
and that is because of the fact that you cu it about the 
middle somewhere another, and it will kink ust the same 
as if it were turned, or after it was turned. That has been 
been my experience with that. 

Mr. Iler: I don’t attempt to judge those things for 
myself, but put those things up to the manufacturer, the 
steel manufacturer. Its coming to the point now that 
at least some of the steel manufacturers want to know 
what you are going to use a piece of steel for before they 
sell it to you, because they want you to have something 
that is suitable for that purpose. 

Mr. Dilling: I understand there is a man in the audi- 
ence from the Crucible Steel Company of America and 
who has been with them, with this company for a number 
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of years. He ought to know something about this subject. 

V. H. Hoagland, Crucible Steel Co., Atlanta: Now, 
cold rolled steel is mighty good for some purposes, pro- 
vided you don’t touch it with a tool. Cold rolled steel is 
made just like this. It is run while it is hot, from the 
hot rolls it is run into a bath and this removes all the 
scale off of it. Then that is run through what we call the 
straightening room, a series of rolls that run together 
with the proper grooves in them. Then it stands that 
action, it is put on the cooling table. Now, you can see 
that when that is put on the straightening table after it 
has been drawn out, you can see why that leaves that 
bar of steel under a strain. You see by this process, 
when this bar of steel is rolled down and straightened 
out, it being cold rolled, why you see it is very easily 
understood that the very minute then that you touch the 
outside of that with any tool at all, right then you relieve 
that strain, you see, that is from the original straighten- 
ing rolls and your steel will bend or it will warp. 


You can take that bar of steel and cut it near the cen- 
ter or the end a certain distance and it won’t effect the 
straightness of it, but the minute you cut that, no matter 
how accurate the millings may be placed, or how slow 
your feed ,or what lubrication you have to keep the thing 
from getting hot, or any degree you may keep it cool, 
when you relieve that metal in that section of the bar of 
steel why that bar of steel will bend or warp around. 


Then another thing about the purposes for this cold 
rolled steel. Cold rolled steel is made primarily for shaft- 
ing purposes, but when you go to work and relieve the 
outside of that steel, you have gotten down then below 
the surface, and cold rolled steel will not stand any fa- 
tigue at all. 


Some of the steel companies have come out with a 
steel that has increased from about 80 manganese up to 
one 188 manganese running a 185 carbon for some of the 
biggest railroads for locomotive frames, etc. On the C. 
C. & QO. Railroad Company they have taken the frame 
bolts out of the locomotives and used them three times 
and the man in charge said it was the first time he had 
ever experienced that and that he had been with the rail- 
roads for over thirty-one years. I know of a company 
that one of our men sold, the Central of Georgia, if you 
will pardon a personal reference in this way, he sold them 
eight hundred tons of this steel, 188 manganese, for lo- 
comotive cylinders and stud bolts, steam chest bolts. etc. 


I would say if you have to work your steel it would 
perhaps be better to stay off of cold rolled steel, because 
when you cut into this outside surface you weaken it. 
you relieve this strain that the bar is under. And I 
would advise that you make yourself familiar with some 
good steel, if you are not already, say, 150 to 180 man- 
ganese with about 35 or 40 carbon, as that has a greater 
resistance to breaking of any steel that we know of on 
the American market today. 


A Member: Is it not true that for many uses hot- 
rolled steel with the correct analysis is better than our 
so-called cold rolled steel? 


Mr. Hoagland: That is decidedly the truth. You 
men have had enough experience to know that. If you 
can get a good machinery steel with the proper analysis 
you will find you have a far superior grade of steel than 
you have with the cold rolled steel and it doesn’t cost 
you quite as much money. You will find that you can 
work with this steel to much greater advantage than with 
the cold rolled steel. With cold rolled steel if you cut 
off or remove as much as a seven thousandths cut on the 
outside piece of cold rolled steel you just simply alluw 
that piece of steel to warp. 
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Mr. McWhirter: 
general purposes? 

Mr. Hoagland: I would say I couldn’t recommend 
but one for general use, that is the 35-188 manganese 
steel. 

A Member: Would it not be better for the mill if a 
lot of times the steel were correct analysis, one that would 
case harden, or harden; if the various studs, etc., were 
made and then hardened, would you get better results 
and better wear? 

Mr. Hoagland: Yes. You know a good deal of our 
breakages come from the lack of stiffness in steel to re- 
sist, you see; or it becomes fatigued, due to the fact that 
shock will jar it. Whereas, if you stiffen up that steel it 
will resist the fatigue, if it is properly treated. The dif- 
ferent treatments on the different steels will show you 
just exactly what results you will have. It will give you 
different physical differences by different treatments on 
steel. 

Mr. West: I will go to the next question: 


“Does the acetylene welder pay?” 

Mr. McWhirter: I will say that the acetylene welder 
does pay—to make it short. 

Mr. Iler: Mr. West, I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion but that an acetylene welder does pay. I don’t see 
how any master mechanic can operate his shop efficiently 
without one. 

A Member: I think an acetylene welder pays. 

Mr. West: We will come to the last question: 

“What per cent of machinery is worn out from lack of 
oil?” 

A Member: About 99 99-100 per cent. 

Mr. West: I will add to that, how much is partly 
worn out from lack of oil? Now you have the card room 
and the spinning room and the weave room. Now, there 
is always one room that is always a little shy of oil, some- 
times more. 

A Member: I will say this, in the departments, that 
is, the spinning, carding and weaving, we have more trou- 
ble in the weave room, simply because those machines 
are different from the others and there are certain parts 
of those machines you must not oil or if you do you are 
going to oil the cloth. The protection rod, the bearings, 
those are the parts that you have got to be very careful, 
and then there are some other parts you cannot oil. It 
is natural you would have more worn out in the weave 
room. And there are some parts on a weave machine 
that is almost impossible to oil until the warp comes off. 
We don’t have very much stuff worn out in the other 
departments for lack of oil 


Attendance At Master Mechanics’ Meeting 


Among those who registered for the meeting of the 

Master Mechanics at Gastonia were: 

Adams, F. C., Gastonia, N. C. 

Alexander, J. M., Gastonia, N. C. 

— W. D., Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 

Be Chas. A., Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, 

Bell, Jaul J., Master Mechanic, Mayflower Mill, Cramer- 
ton, N. C. 

Bennett, F. R., Sales Manager, Carolina Refractories Co.., 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Berg, S. D., Sales Engineer, Fafnir Bearing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Black, B. N., Master Mechanic, Piedmont Finishing 
Works, Gastonia, N. C. 

Blair, Harry W., N. C. Representative, Manhattan Rub- 

ber Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


What would you recommend for 
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Blankenship, R. R., Master Mechanic, Grace Cotton 
Mill, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Boone, E. E., Master Mechanic, Southern Bleachery, 
Taylors, S. C. 


Bryant, Chas. K., Pres. and Treas., Bryant Electric Re- 
pair Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Bunker, F. L., Sales Engineer, Illinois Engineering Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Bunton, L. O., Gastonia, N. C. 
Burch, Harvey H., Machinist, Eureka Mills, Chester, 


Carter, J. P., Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Greer, S. C. 

Cathey, W. E., Master Mechanic, Victory-Winget Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Clements, R. C., Master Mechanic, Manville-Jenckes 
Co., High Shoals, N. C. 


Cocker, Geo. B., Pres. and Mgr., Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Cook, J. H., Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Costner, G. W., Mechanic, Seminole Mills, Gastonia, 

Davidson, E. G., Master Mechanic, Pilot Mills, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Davis, C. G., Master Mechanic, Myrtle Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Deal, C. P., Mgr., Matthews Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Denny, Emery B., Gastonia, N. C. 

Dilling, M. C., Master Mechanic, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C, 


Dorsey, M. E., Master Mechanic, Florence Mills, Forest 
City, N. C. 

Edmiston, C. Locke, Power Plant Engineer, Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N.C. 

Edmiston, E. E., Master Mechanic, Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 

Elam, R. H., Master Mechanic, Oakland Cotton Mill, 
Newberry, S. C. 

Flack, R. R., Agent, Grace Cotton Mills Co., Rutherford- 
ton, N. C. 

Frohman, E., General Manager, Precision Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Frye, G. V., Asst. Supt., Florence Mills, Forest City, 

Gardner, D. G., Myers Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 

Garrett, T. W., Master Mechanic, Easley Mill, Easley, 

Gaston, W. G., Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Glan, K. M., Piedmont Finishing Works, Gastonia, N. C. 

Goodman, O. L., Master Mechanic, Hampton Textiles, 
Ranlo, N. C. 

Hansell, L. W., Master Mechanic, 
Thomasville, N. C. 

Haynes, R. A., Salesman, Gastonia, N. C. 

Henson, W. G., Shop Foreman, Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Hicks, C. C., Master Mechanic, Alexander Mfg. Co., 
Forest City, N. C. 

Hill, D. H., Jr., Associate Editor, Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Humbert, W. F., Resident Engineer, Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. 

Iler, H. H., Mech. Engineer, Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Iler, J. G., Rep., A. W. Chesterton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Jepson, Alfred, Salesman, Charlotte, N. C, 


Amazon Mills, 
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Johnson, C. P., Master Mechanic, Clara-Dunn Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Jones, F. T., Master Mechanic, Greer Plant, Greer, S. C. 

Jordan, Clyde W., Machine Shop, Jackson Mills, Iva, 

Kay, Van W., Master Mechanic, Judson Mill, Greenville, 

Kennedy, J. E., Master Mechanic, Hampton Co., Clover, 
4. 

Kincaid, L. M., Master Mechanic, National Weaving Co.., 
Lowell, N. C. 

Kinlaw, G. A., Master Mechanic, Parkdale Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Kirkpatrick, J. A., Master Mechanic, Jackson Mill, Iva, 

Knox, L. B., Master Mechanic, Eureka Mills, Chester, 

Lindsey, V. B., Master Mechanic, Henrietta Mil!s, Caro- 
leen, N. C. 

Lipe, E. F., Master Mechanic, Boger & Crawford Spin- 
ning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 

Long, John W., Genl. Supt., Hampton Spinning Mills, 
Clover, S. C. 

Love, L. L., Machinist, Myers Cotton Mill, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Lowe, F. W., Master Mechanic, Ruby Mill, (sastonia, 

Matthews, H. E., Manager, Matthews-Morse Sales Uo., 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Maultsby, R. C., Southern Editor, Textile World, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Melton, G. S., Master Mechanic, Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaff- 
ney, S. C. 

Michael, F. C., Electrical Engineer, Gastonia, N. C. 

Mickey, R. H., Industrial Supervisor, The Alemite Co.., 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Misenheimer, G. W., Master Mechanic, Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Misenheimer, L. W., Master: Mechanic, Piedmont Print 
Works, Taylors, S. C. 

McGee, Wm. A., Cotton, Charlotte, N. C. 

McGee, W. C., Precision Gear & Machine Co., Gastonia, 
N.C, 

McGinn, W. E., Master Mechanic, Eureka Mill No. 2, 
Chester, S. C, 

McKenzie, J. J., Salesman, Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

McNeill, T. M., 
Union, 8. C, 

McWhirter, E. P., 
Union, C. 

Noblitt, J. G., Overseer Weaving, Easley Mill No. 1, 
Easley, S. C. 

Owen, W. E., Master Mechanic, Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C, 

Pendleton, C. A., Master Mechanic, Cramerton Mills, 
Inc., Cramerton, N. C. 

Posey, O. P., Mechanic, Easley Mill No. 1, Easley, S. C. 

Purcell, L. B., Master Mechanic, Osage Mfg. Co., Besse- 
mer City, N.C, 

— B. G., Machinist, Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, 
N.C. 

=e J. L., Supt., Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C. 

—e A. P., Supt, Dixie & Trenton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Sandberg, Chas. E., Mgr., Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal 
Works, Gastonia, N. C. 

Sanders, W. H., Sec. and Treas., Sanders Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C, 


Supt., Monarch and Ottaray Mills, 


Master Mechanic, Monarch Mills. 
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Shinn, R. J., Southern Sales Mgr., McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., New York City. 

Shuping, W. L., Bryant Electric Repair Co., Gastonia, 
N.C. 

Sims, T. A., Electrical Engineer, Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Sinclair, V. S., Machinists, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whit- 
mire, S. C. 

Smith, R. G., Master Mechanic, Wymojo Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Smith, W. M., Master Mechanic, Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C. 

Spadden, D. M. 

Spencer, Chas. A., Engineer, Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
C. 

Starnes, Clark, Salesman, Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N.C. 

States, L. A., Engineer, American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Stephenson, J. G., Master Mechanic, Hanover Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Stepp, J. J., Master Mechanic, Brookford Mills, Brook- 
ford, N. C. 

Stilwell, W. D., Carder, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Story, C. J., Master Mechanic, Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 

Stratton, Geo. F., 
N. C. 

Styis, W. F., Master Mechanic, Neisler Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 

Thomason, F. L., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Thompson, J. P., Overseer, Eagle Iron Works, Greenville, 

Todd. F. C.. Treas. and Mgr., Gastonia, N. C. 

Van Pelt, E. L., Master Mechanic, A. M. Smyre Mig. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Van Pelt, J. P., Master Mechanic, Acme Spinning Co.., 
Co., Belmont, N. C. 

Vaughan, R. S., Foreman, Grower Electrical Supply Co., 
Co., Greenville, 5. C. 

Wallace, C. M., Supt., Duke Power Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

West, G. B., Machinist, Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

West, R. E., Master Mechanic, Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, 

West, W. V., Master Mecahnic, Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Worth, Stephen G., Worth Reporting Co., Fayetteville, 


Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, 


Cottons Shown in National Museum 


An educational exhibit of representative styled cottons 
for the Fall and Winter season is now being installed in 
the United States National Museum in Washington by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City. A new 
feature of the display is the inclusion for the first time 
of the showing of household decorative fabrics for cur- 
tains, draperies and upholstery. All of the dress goods 
in patterns suitable for apparel for women and children 
are taken from among those shown in the current issue of 
the Institute’s Swatch Book and include print cloths, 
suede, pongee, chambray, sateens, velveteen, corduroy, 
meshes and other novelties. | 


This season’s exhibit occupies the same prominent posi- 
tion given the Institute’s four previous displays in the 
gallery with Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh’s trans-Atlan- 
tic airplane, the “Spirit of St. Louis.” 
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Time For Constructive View 
of Cotton 


BY C. T. REVERE 
Of Munds & Winslow 


N our letter of October 9 we took occasion to express 
| the view that the time had about arrived to take a 

constructive position in respect to the cotton price 
outlook. The fact that the Crop Reporting Board has 
placed the yield probabilities at 16,284,000 bales does 
not change this opinion, nor would the possibility of 17,- 
000,000 bales’ materially affect it. 

At the same time it should be kept in mind that, more 
than ever in periods like this, with demand having a hard 
time to assert itself, a huge supply almost becomes mag- 
nifed. It is necessary to rely solely on broad funda- 
mentals and to ignore plausibilities and cross-currents. 
There may be occasions when a temporary tightness in 
contracts or reports of a stiffening basis may disturb 
dilatory buyers. We seem to have such a situation at 
the moment, but, as we view the matter, it is largely 
a case of demand to fill prompt shipments, and while 
these operations may absorb current receipts, they repre- 
sent hardly a drop in the bucket compared with the 
amount remaining to marketed. 


It is our view, therefore, that if long pull buying opera- 
tions are to be attended by anything approaching maxi- 
mum success, they must be initiated on depressions rather 
than on bulges. We might not be so strongly of this 
opinion if the crop had been more freely marketed to 
date, but so much cotton has been held that we have 
had more than normal obstruction to a freedom of mar- 
keting such as would remove the menace of impending 
pressure. 

When it comes to the long pull outlook for cotton, we 
feel conservatively hopeful of the future. We may or 
may not have seen the low levels of the season, but even 
if the previous low point—say 5.77 for the March posi- 
tion—should be violated, we do not believe that any fur- 
ther recession therefrom should give strong buyers par- 
ticular uneasiness. 

As a matter of fact, always barring disturbing political 
activity, we think the domestic economic situation has 
seen its darkest phases. Such an expression may sound 
like abounding optimism in these days of gloom, but we 
have justification for such a view, always keeping in mind 
the exception above noted. 

We take this stand first because we believe the con- 
tinuity of depression has been broken. We regard this 
as a factor of supreme importance in promoting a health- 
ful psychology, leading to the re-establishment of confi- 
dence. Markets inexorably respond to fundamentals, 
but the motive power contains a high percentage of 
psychology. In a bull market soaring toward dizzy 
heights, the movement reaches its effective termination 
when the continuity of optimism is broken. The chock 
of bad news may be momentarily ignored and prices may 
work still higher. But for all effective purposes, the 
bull market is over when the continuity of optimism has 
been broken. 

We believe that the continuity of depression has been 
broken in the present market situation, not only for 
securities but for practically every commodity. We are 


so strongly of this opinion that we believe it is largely a 
matter of minor detail if prices should work temporarily 
lower. We believe this continuity of pessimism has been 
broken by scattered but barometric evidences of indus- 
trial improvement, the demand for the primary essentials 
of life, and the intelligent and constructive measures 
taken to strength our credit and financial structure and 
to restore confidence. The efforts of the President to 
bring about political cooperation and to organize helpful 
banking support have been well timed and wisely 
directed. 


Moreover, we believe that much of the pessimism, 
which only a week ago took on the proportions of a 
panic psychology, was based on lack of knowledge or 
an utter misconstruction of the forces then at work. 
Practically every financial center of the United States 
was shocked by the appearance of inexplicable selling 
caused drastic declines in gilt edge stocks and sent bond 
prices down to levels that were practically unheard of. 
This almost cataclysmic disturbance gave rise to serious 
fears of the integrity of our financial structure, not so 
much because of the break in securities as because of 
the apprehension and the dread that “something was 
hanging over the market.” In a market nothing is more 
disturbing than the “‘unknown.” No matter how much 
the well informed banker may have gauged the causes of 
the unsettlement, the rank and file of investors through- 
out the country were in the dark. 


As we view that development, it was largely the result, 
in so far as initial impetus was concerned, of the 
“temporary” suspension of gold payments by Great 
Britain. With the break in sterling, it was profitable to 
sell dollar securities and obtain exchange in return. 
Bonds sold at 80, for example, with sterling around and 
below $3.70, represented.a larger profit when figured in 
sterling than in the case of bond sales effected at much 
higher prices when sterling was at gold par. 

This flood of selling undoubtedly weakened margined 
commitments at banks and caused domestic liquidation, 
and also in the case of certain banking institutions bit 
so deeply into portfolios that suspensions seemed advis- 
able. On top of all this came a certain amount of un- 
loading from “strong boxes,” simply because holders did 
not realize the moving cause of the liquidation. 

Just what influence was exerted by the so-called 
‘whispering campaign,” alleged to have been conducted 
against the integrity of the dollar by an international 
gambling coterie, as set forth in cabled press dispatches, 
is and always will be a matter of conjecture. 

It is our belief that when the motivating impulse for 
this selling is known, and further, when it is realized that 
many of those securities, sold without regard to price, 
had not lost a penny of their investment value, there 
will be valid basis for a rebound of confidence. The 
United States, with all its productive capacity, still re- 
mains on the map. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


BY FLOYD M. PARSONS 
Facing the Facts 


OTHING is gained by closing our eyes to present 

realities. We have made enormous mistakes and 

committed the most inexcusable of economic blun- 
ders. The trustees of the nation’s welfare have given way 
to fear, pursued a policy of inaction, and refused to admit 
that a serious emergency has developed. For these dis- 
plays of ignorance and timidity we are being forced to 
pay. 

As a result of the loose methods and general careless- 
ness of American bankers, the savings of the citizens of 
our country have been placed throughout the world in 
all sorts of questionable ventures. Our loans to South 
America alone total approximately $5,000,000,000, and 
it is safe to say we will never get back more than half of 
this amount. Our great mistake has been in failing to 
supervise the use of the money we loaned. Some of our 
dollars were even employed to build statues to national! 
heroes instead of being used in the completion of revenue- 
producing jobs. 

Our eyes have been opened to the folly of piling up 
wealth and then letting it slip away so easily. Not for 
a long time will American money again be scattered 
abroad in doubtful investments. Our position as the 
world’s foremost credit nation necessitates our becoming 
international-minded, but this does not require us to de- 
part from the principles of sound banking. 

Of even greater importance than our foreign debts is 
the current situation in our own country. Some of our 
best informed and most unselfish people have been trying 
for weeks to get action in Washington that would restore 
the confidence of the depositors in our banks. All such 
pleas have been met with the answer, “Everything will 
work out all right in time.”’ ; 

What kind of reasoning is it that now arrives at the 
conclusion it is better to try to meet a crisis when it 
comes than to do everything possible to prevent it? 
What sort of leaders have we who are still unable to 
recognize that we are in the midst of the greatest crisis 
the nation has faced since the Revolution? 

The banking situation has reached a point where only 
the most immediate and drastic action will save the dav. 
All remedies will be unavailing unless first of all there 
has been restoration of confidence in the banks. There 
will be time to mend the machinery of production and 
trade after we have taken care of the world’s monetary 
and credit structures. 

Right now our gold reserves are being depleted at the 
rate of $35,000,000 a day. All of the gold we received 
from abroad since the beginning of the year has already 
gone overseas. Withdrawals of currency from the banks 
have been running at the rate of $70.000.000 a week. 
Our established system of carrying on business by means 
of bank checks has been suspended in many communities. 
In such places all trade and barter is on a cash or scrip 
basis. Bank failures are averaging more than 40 a week. 

If all this does not constitute a national emergency, 
then the average person’s conception of the meaning of 
the word certainly must be in error. If the flood of se- 
curities now being poured into the New York Stock Ex- 
change continues for a few more weeks with prices at 
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panic levels, this great institution will be forced to close 
and the world will be without any important market for 
international securities. The closing of our Exchange 
would be followed immediately by similar action in other 
lands. 

The result of such developments would be a world 
moratorium, and yet our leaders of government and 
finance continue to pin their hope to the idea that “some- 
thing favorable may happen.” The President and his 
advisers have the facts before them, and the delay in 
calling Congress into special session for the prompt en- 
actment of measures providing for revision of the Federal 
Reserve Act and the anti-trust laws, is beyond under- 
standing. 

It is doubtful if history can disclose any such exhibi- 
tion of human stupidity on the part of world leaders as 
has taken place in recent years. Governments every- 
where has shown a rare ability to pile one mistake on 
top of another. Hope has taken the place of action and 
theories have been considered before realities. 

In our own country we are witnessing the destructive 
action of the primeval law, “the survival of the fittest.” 
In most places it is now every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. The apparent policy of the 
government is to adhere to a plan of “Brutal Individual- 
ism.” 

No principle of life or government is more to be ad- 
mired than that which demands a high degree of freedom 
for the private citizen. But there comes a time when we 
outgrow some of our ancient tenets and beliefs. Under 
the living conditions of today it is not possible to permit 
the individual to do as he pleases. The reckless drilling 
for oil, the unrestrained mining of copper, and the un- 
regulated production of wheat and cotton have all dis- 
closed recently the terrible waste and distress that may 
result from the foolish notion that each of us may do 
whatever he likes with whatever he owns. 

Surely we need not wait for a national calamity and 
the complete ruin of millions of people in order to have 
forced home upon our consciousness the necessity for 
recognizing that the chief duty of government is to pro- 
tect the public as a whole, if need be, even at the consid- 
erable expense of the individual citizen or the private 
corporation. The nation is bigger and more important 
than any group or any industry. 

Personally I am in complete agreement with those who 
believe that Congress should be called into special session 
immediately to frame laws that will require all banks 
engaging in interstate transactions to become members of 
the Reserve System at once. Following this action the 
Federal Reserve must then guarantee the deposits of all 
the member banks in the system, such guarantee to be 
secured by a deposit insurance fund established by the 
member banks. 

This emergency session of Congress should also make 
provision for the extension of eligible bank assets to in- 
clude .certain additional classes of corporate securities 
and real estate mortgages that may be recommended by 
the Reserve Board. 

A further necessity is immediate legislative action that 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


on this new method 
of bleaching ..... 


Bleachers who have not followed the 
development of hydrogen. peroxide in 
the past 3 years and who are not fa- 
miliar with the new, perfected Becco 
process are missing many 


ing weekly with negligible losses. An- 
other last year bleached twenty mil- 
lion yards of voile—without losing a 
single yard. 

So versatile is the Becco 


important sales - produc- 
ing advantages. 

For the Becco process, 
correctly used, can give 
to certain goods a finish 
not possible with any 
other method of bleach- 
ing. This fact is certified 


The Becco process 
brings increased 
sales thru a more 


attractive finish to 


your fabrics. 


process, that it can he 
economically adapted to 
all. kinds of fabrics: 
voiles, marquisettes, ba- 
tistes, rayon crepes, osna- 
burgs, twills and many 
others. In each instance, 
it leaves the goods with a 


by a number of promi- 

nent concerns, Becco users. Consider 
the southern bleacher, for example, 
who says: “I have built up a mighty 
profitable volume on voiles. It’s all 
because of the new Becco finish—a 
very notable sales feature. And where 
I lost 20% on seconds, my seconds 
are now reduced to a low minimum.” 
Others, with Becco, are ac- 
complishing similar results. 
One plant bleaches 750,000 
yards of colored yarn shirt- 


soft, attractive feel and 
ready for any finish. The white is full 
and permanent; the tensile strength 
unimpaired. 
Callin a Becco engineer. Let him dem- 
onstrate how Becco can save you labor 
on after-processes and all handling op- 
erations; how it conserves water; how 
it cuts floor space; how it economizes 
on equipment. A Becco dem- 
onstration is wholly without 
cost and in no way interferes 
with plant routine. Write. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO CHARLOTTE TORONTO MONTREAL 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Puy rT ee 
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E,. P. McCormick has accepted the position of super- 
intendent of the Eastside Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


A. F. Macintire has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


W. M. Southern, from Monroe, N. C., has become 
general overseer of carding and spinning at the Cherry 
Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala. 


J. P. Toms has resigned as superintendent of the East- 
side Mills, Shelby, N. C., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


L. R. Beaman, designer at the Victor plant of the 
Victor-Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C., is now overseer 
of cloth room in addition to his other duties. 


J. H. Thomas has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Boaz Mills, Boaz, Ala., and accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Theodore I. Dunn, who has been with the New York 
offices of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, has been 
made sales manager of the New York district. 


R. T. Amos, president of the Amos Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C., has been made president of the 
Sheraton Operating Company, which is to take over the 
Sheraton Hotel at High Point. 


Frank L. Byrd, who has been with the Thomaston 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and more recently with the 
Bedaux departments with the Hightower group of mills, 
has resigned his position. 


J. P. Bagwell has been transferred from the Victor 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Company, Greer, S. C., to 
overseer of cloth room at the Monaghan plant, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Charles A. Cannon, of Concord, N. C., president of 
the Cannon Mills, Inc., was elected a director of the 
New York Life Insurance Company at the monthly meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Mr. Cannons election fills 
the vacancy created by the death of Richard I. Manning, 
former governor of South Carolina. 


Geo. W. Moore Co. Joins Link-Belt 


The merger of the George W. Moore Company, of 
Chicago, with H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Link-Belt Company, is announced by Alfred 
Kauffman, president, Link-Belt Company. The com- 
bined units are to be known as the Caldwell-Moore Divi- 
sion, Link-Belt Company. 

Max H. Hurd, formerly president of the George W. 
Moore Company becomes a vice-president of Link-Belt 
Company, in charge of the Caldwell-Moore operations. 
His headquarters will be at 2410 W. 18th street, Chicago. 


Sons of Mill Men Pledged To Fraternities 


In the list of freshmen pledged to fraternities at the 
University of North Carolina are the following: 

Detta Pst—Dudley L. Jennings, Lumberton, N. C. 

Sicma ALPHA Epstton—Agnew Bahnson, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Donald Comer, Birmingham, Ala.; Fred 
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London, Pittsboro, N. C.; R. B. Haywood, Concord, N. 
C.; Richard H. Lewis, Oxford, N. C.; Joseph C. Webb, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 
Tau Omeca—Walter Clark Erwin, Morganton, 
Kappa ALtpHA—John M. Hundley, Durham, N. C.; 
Jas. H. Morgan, Greenville, S. C. 
Put Detta THeta—Odell Cranford, Asheville, N. C. 
Kappa SicMA-—Richard G. Chatham, Elkin, N. C.; 
John Sharpe May, Burlington, N. C. 


Annual Meeting of Cotton-Textile Institute 


The annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
was held on Wednesday of this week. The keynote of 
the meeting was “Opportunities for Increased Consump- 
tion of Cotton Products.” Details of the meeting will 
be published next week. 


Pacific Plans To Move All Printing 
Equipment South 


Reports from Lawrence, Mass., at the time of going 
to press, indicated that the Pacific Print Works may 
move all of its printing equipment to its plants at Lyman, 
S. C. On account of the labor situation in Lawrence, 
where a strike has been under way for some time, the 
company will likely abandon its New England plants. A 
statement from Alfred E. Colby indicated that failure of 
the operatives to accept a 10 per cent wage cut would 
result in the removal from Lawrence. 


The Pacific Company operates other plants in Lyman, 
S. C., where experiments in print work have lately been 
made with machinery transferred from Lawrence. The 
American Textile Workers Union which has fought the 
wage reduction is composed of 97 per cent of the Pacific 
Mills employes. 

“There seems nothing else to do,” declared Treasurer 
Colby. 

“We are satisfied that everything possible has been 
done, and must do business elsewhere. It is utterly im- 
possible to carry on here without a loss.” 


New Injunction In Arcadia Mills Case 


Spartanburg, S. C-——A meeting of the common stock- 
holders of the Arcadia Mills here, set for October 23, 
for the election of officers was enjoined by a judge’s 
order in a new legal move involving the textile concern. 

The order was issued by Judge T. S. Sease upon peti- 
tion of the Bank of Wellford, holder of four shares of 
preferred stock, the bank contending the common stock- 
holders would “control” the scheduled election. 

The order is returnable before Judge G. B. Greene, 
of Anderson, here on October 23. 

The legal step came in the face of pending court action, 
brought by minority stockholders in an attempt to have 
a receiver appointed. The earlier legal move resulted 
in a previous injunction against proposed exchange of 
voting preferred stock for existing preferred stock which 
is without voting rights. 


A New Publication 


“Vim Short-Center Drives” is the name of a new 148- 
page belt treatise compiled by the engineering research 
staff of E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. It is 
an entirely new treatment of their short center drives. 
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The book contains charts, tables and enginering data on 
5,000 standard “Vim Efficiency Drives” ranging from 
5 to 100 hp. The book is built entirely around Vim 
special mineral tanned leather belting made by the 
Houghton company. 


This book was originally published for use by 
Houghton’s technical field men, to assist them in discuss- 
ing and working out transmission problems with engi- 
neers, and, therefore, it is not for general distribution, 
due to the high cost of preparing the data and calcula- 
tions, as well as printing. Copies will be delivered by a 
Houghton distributor to executives and engineers directly 
interested in transmission who will send in their requests 
in writing on the letterhead of the concern or individual. 


OBITUARY 


ERNEST C. WATKINS 


Ramseur, N. C.—Ernest C. Watkins, prominent cotton 
manufacturer of this place died at his home after a pro- 
longed illness. He was 52 years of age. 

Mr. Watkins was president of the Columbia Manufac- 
turing Company, a sheeting mill here, and was also inter- 
ested in the mercantile and furniture business. He was 
for years one of the best known business men in Ran- 
dolph county and this section. He is survived by his 
wife and four children. 


JOHN R. DOVER 


Shelby, N. C.—John R. Dover, prominent mill execu- 
tive of this place died Sunday of heart trouble. He was 
for years one of the outstanding business men in this 
section, being president of the Eastside, Dover and Ora 
Mills here and largely interested in the Charles Mills, 
of Red Springs. 

He was 73 years old and is survived by his wife and 
eight children. Funeral services were conducted Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Dover was born near the Kings Mountain battle- 
ground in York county and rose from a farm boy to a 
cotton buyer in South Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana, 
then to president of the Ella Mill which he built here in 
1907. Later he and his associates built the Katherine 
Mill, but these two were sold and he took charge of the 
Eastside Mill 11 years ago. With several associates he 
purchased and reorganized Charles Mill several years 
ago. 


Enka Establishes Testing Laboratory at 
New York Offices 


According to C. M. Carr, vice-president, American 
Enka Corporation has set up a very scientific testing 
laboratory at their New York offices, 271 Church street. 
This laboratory contains the very latest forms of pre- 
cision testing apparatus for making analyses of yarns 
and for the testing of fabrics made of rayon yarns. 

The laboratory is nuder the direction of J. A. VanLaer 
who is also in charge of the Fabrics Development De- 
partment of Enka. 

Mills, converters, wholesalers and retailers are invited 
to take advantage of this laboratory which is so con- 
veniently located in the center of the textile district. 
The Enka testing laboratory has been established as a 
helpful service to the trade. 

Mr. VanLaer will make these yarn tests by appoint- 
ment and will deliver detailed analyses on completion. 


Why the 
Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Tie System? 


Because — it’s better. No empty statement, 
that—it’s backed by 88 years of producing 
the best material for the work to be done. 
And why better ? 


1. Stanley EVERSAFE Bale Ties are made of 
Stanley Steel,ofa uniform gaugeand tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


2. Stanley DS Seals form on the Ties much 
stronger joints than any other similar seals. 


3. Stanley EVERSAFE Ties “Coiled Double” 
save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
EVERSAFE make for faster work — no 


cuts or seratches to slow up workmen. 


5. The Satin Finish on Stanley EVERSAFE 


gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


Here is sufficient evidence to warrant 
your investigation 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: 
The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave.,S.W., Atlanta, Ga. P. O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 
$ 
= Many minor cuts, digs and 3 = Your Firm's Name, Trade 
= scratches, generally unreport- = = Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
: ies ae speed up operations. : : Colorgraph Ties : 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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THIS MERCHANDISE 
IS PACKED IN AN 


Look for this mark on your 


SHIPPING BOXES! 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


P. O. BOX 1538 RICHMOND, VA. 
L. F. POWELL, Mer. 


HINDE & BOXES 


The users of Roy Card Grinders 
note immediately a remarkable 
improvement in the stock, the in- 
creased efficiency and quality in 
subsequent processes — through 
the spinning. 


B.S. ROY & SON CO. 
Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Callaway Urges Higher 
Tariff on Jute 


Cason J. Callaway, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in a recent communication to 
the Increased Use Committee, which comprises the entire 
membership of the Association, calls attention to the in- 
adequacy of the tariff on jute. This inadequacy in the 
tariff results in permitting jute to be a serious competitor 
of cotton, in that, it supplants the products of practically 
one million bales of American cotton. 

While Mr. Callaway does not attempt to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the tariff he specifically calls atten- 
tion to this situation and appeals to the cotton textile 


manufacturers to co-oredinate their best thinking to see 


if something sanely economic can be done to remedy it. 

This communication to the members is considered very 
important and should be so considered by them because 
at the fall meeting of the Board of Government of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, which will 
be held soon, this subject will be given serious considera- 
tion, and some steps will likely be taken toward trying 
to improve the situation. 

The text of Mr. Callaway’s communication follows: 

“It was naturally to be expected that the operation of 
the high tariff would reveal both good features and bad. 
Whether the good features out-weigh the bad, or the bad 
features out-weigh the good, I will not undertake to 
determine. I believe there will be general agreement on 
the good features of protection for American products 
that need it, and that there is a bad feature in causing 
foreign countries to discriminate against our exports. 

“American cotton and cotton products are staggering 
under especially heavy burdens from the present tariff, 
since it is causing foreign countries to retaliate for re- 
strictions upon their exports to us by restricting pur- 
chases of American cotton to the minimum; and, further- 
more, since jute and jute products, chiefly from India, 
are being admitted upon such favorable bases .as to large- 
ly pre-empt home markets which rightfully belong to our 
American cotton growers and manufacturers, literally, 
getting us ‘Going and coming.’ 

“It is conservatively estimated that adequate tariff 
protection against jute and jute products would auto- 
maticaly create new markets for over a million bales of 
cotton, with added benefits all along the line arising 
from the manufacture of over five hundred million pounds 
of cotton.” 

‘The combined exports of all American products are 
only about 10 per cent of the total production, but in the 
case of cotton, the exports have averaged over the last 
15 years around 60 per cent of the production. Further- 
more, cotton has been by far the most valuable item in 
dollar volume of our exports. It is natural, therefore. 
that the bad features of the tariff are affecting American 
cotton and cotton goods more than any other American 
product and industry. So it would seem but simple jus- 
tice to these interests, since cotton must suffer the great- 
est losses from the bad features of the tariff, that it 
should be given every possible benefit from the good 
features of the tariff. 

“The present bill places a tariff on Egyptian cotton as 
a protection to growers of long staple cotton, but, of 
course, this affords no protection to the great majority 
of farmers who grow the average staples, as clearly 
proven by the fact that America exports 60 per cent of 
this growth. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Roller Leather you can depend on 


satin-smooth, tough, resilient, firm 


| E preewey tanned, properly plied they do not turn on the rolls 
finished, and carefully ap- or split: do not flute, rough-up or 
plied sheepskin has been the one harden. You get even yarn, fewer 
reliable top roll covering for more breaks,—-better— production and 
than a hundred years. The experi- better profits for owner and oper- 
menting was all finished a century ative. 


ago. about the time Great-Grand- Let us send samples for you to 


test. You will be convinced that 


ee ‘“‘after all, nothing takes the place 
more generations have specialized 


in the manufacture. of Roller 
Leather. Representatives 


Gastonia, N. Hamner & Kirby 
Gilleather yields perfect Greenville. C.: Ralph Gossett 


colts per skin, and eaeh eét gives 904: Woodside Building 
longer service, When properly ap- Griffin, Ga.: Belton C. Plowden 
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CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Junitus M. Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance... $2.00 

Other Countries in Postal Union... = 


Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Thomas A. Edison 


Thomas A. Edison has passed on and a grate- 
ful world pays tribute without a dissenting voice. 

He banished the darkness of the past by sup- 
planting the oil lamp and the candle dip of cen- 
turies with the incandescent light. He brought 
the music of the greatest artists into the home 
by the invention of the phonograph. He led the 
way to the motion picture and he blazed the 
trail for the “talkies” when he synchronized his 
kinetoscope and the phonograph. He improved 
the telephone and made long-distance communi- 
cations possible, and in his experiments he touch- 
ed upon the unknown of radio later developed 
by others. It has been said of him that there 
is not an electrical instrument or an electrical 
process now in use but bears the mark of some 
great change wrought by the most ingenious of 
the citizens of the world. 


J. R. Dover 


It was with deep regret that we learned of the 
death of J. R. Dover, president of the Dover 
Mills, Eastside Manufacturing Company and 
the Ora Mills, of Shelby, N. C. 

We not only had a high regard for Mr. Dover, 
aS a man and as a manufacturer, but our editor 
looked upon him as a close personal friend. 

The textile industry of the South has lost one 
of its ablest and best men. 


1932 Southern Textile Exposition 


The Textile Hall Corporation, of Greenville, 
5. C., sent out on October 17th a reminder that 
one year from that date, October 17th to 22nd, 
1932, the tenth Southern Textile Exposition will 
be held at Greenville, S. C. 

Those who intend to exhibit their products 
will do well to make their reservations now. 
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Ten White Elephants 


(Editorial Feb. 9th, 1928) 


Down in Alabama, ten towns 
are being induced to subscribe 
stock for cotton mills that are 
to be erected with second hand 
machinery, from New Eng- 
land, at a cost of $60.00 per 
spindle, and these ten towns 
are going to find they own ten 
white elephants. 

There are approximately 4,- 
000,000 idle cotton spindles in 
New England and it is well 
known that many of them 
have been offered for sale at 
$3 to $4 per spindle, exclusive 
of building and real estate, and 
many are not worth § that 
amount. 

On page 18 of this issue 
(February 9, 1928) we are 
publishing the prospectus ol 
the Alabama Mills Company, 
which is the name under which 
the ten white elephants will be 
born. 

The ten mills are to have 
10,000 spindles each, or a total 
of 100,000 spindles, and the 
cost of land, buildings and 
equipment is given as $6,000,- 
000, or $60.00 per spindle. 

In addition, they are to be 
financed on the basis of $12 
per spindle working capital, 
making the total capitalization 
$72 per spindle for a mill built 
with second hand machinery. 

There is practically no chance 
for a $72 per spindle mill with 
second hand machinery to show 
a fair return to its stockholders 
except in a boom period. 

Patriotic citizens in these ten 
towns are putting up hard 
earned money, or in many cases 
going into debt, in order to get 
a cotton mill for their com- 
munity, and yet it is almost 
certain that within one year 
from the time the mill is put 
in operation they will not be 
able to sell their stock for 25 
cents on the dollar. 

If any one of these towns 
would have the nerve to build 
a new and modern mill, it is a 
practical certainty that the 
profits of that one mill would 
exceed the total of the mills in 
the other nine towns if built 
with second hand machinery as 
proposed. 

A mill with new machinery 
can be built for $60 per spindle, 
which is to be the cost of these 
second hand machinery mills. 

We want the textile industry 
of the South to grow, but we 
do not want any $60 per spin- 
die second hand machinery 
plants. 

Old machinery is a good con- 
sumer of power but is a poor 
producer of profits. 


(Press report Oct. 15th, 1931) 


Florence, Ala. — Bondholders 
of 10 Alabama cotton mills in 
which the Alabama Power Co. 
is heavily interested are taking 
concerted steps to protect their 
interests. 


The bondholders committee, 
it is stated, “will shortly deter- 
mine upon and institute neces- 
sary action for protection of 
the large majority of the bonds 
which have been deposited.” 


A brief history of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Mills Company 
shows that the company was 
organized in 1928 under a Dela- 
ware charter, drawn in the 
offices of Martin, Thompson, 
Foster & Turner, general coun- 
sel of the Alabama Power Co., 
at Birmingham. 


The Alabama Power Com- 
pany, it is alleged, in seeking 
consumers of its electric cur- 
rent, conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing 100,000 spindles of 
abandoned cotton mills in New 
England and building 10 cotton 
mills in Alabama of 10,000 
spindles each. The mills were 
located at Aliceville, Fayette, 
Clanton, Dadeville, Dadeville, 
Greenville, Haleyville, Russell- 
ville, Wetumpka, Jasper and 
Winfield. 


The plan of financing result- 
ed in the issuance of $300,000 
in bonds on each mill, the 
bonds being handled by Cald- 
well & Co., now a defunct in- 
vestment house, of Nashville. 
There was also an issue of 
$100,000 in senior preferred 
stock, which was taken by the 
Alabama Power Company or 
its affiliate—the Southeastern 
Securities Company. An issu- 
ance of $150,000 in junior pre- 
ferred stock was sold to the 
citizens of the representative 
towns where the mills were 
established. 


At the time the mills were 
being financed it was charged 
the local stockholders were 
being “left with the bag to 
hold,” because so many others 
came ahead of them in sharing 
any profits that might accrue. 
If any dividends have been 
paid, it is said, these have gone 
to the bondholders and the Ala- 
bama Power Company as hold- 
ers of the senior preferred stock 
but not to the junior preferred 
stockholders. °It is said these 
junior preferred stockholders, 
who have never received any 
dividends, will now seek to 
establish the responsibility of 
the Alabama Power Company 
in recommending and offering 
the investment. 


The editorial printed in the left hand column, 
above, attracted, we believe, more interest than 
any other ever written in the Southern Textile 


Bulletin. 


The press dispatch printed in the right hand 
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column marks the beginning of the end which 
we predicted. 


Had these mills been erected with new ma- 
chinery we would have applauded the plan, but 
when the promoters filled them with cast-off 
machinery and financed them upon a basis in 
excess of the cost of mills equipped with modern 
machinery we would have failed in our duty to 
the textile industry had we failed to protest. 


Caldwell & Co. have failed after a period of 
high finance which left many wrecks and it mat- 
ters little to them what we say now but there 
can be little denial of the fact that they passed 
the Alabama Mills Company bonds on to the 
public with statements which greatly exaggerat- 
ed the real value of the properties covered. 


_ In a New York paper and probably in many 
Southern newspapers the bonds were advertised 
for sale with the following statements: 


1. These properties, as appraised, will have a sound 
value of $6,144,246. 


2. Earnings available for interest have been conserva- 
tively estimated to be $1,126,000 per annum. 


We understand that the above statement was 
incorporated in a circular which was sent by 
Caldwell & Co. to banks throughout the country. 


As the mills had 100,000 spindles, it will be 
noted that it is asserted that they would have a 
sound value of $61.44 per spindle. 


A short time after the Alabama Mills Com- 
pany were organized the treasurer of the Everett 
Mills at Lawrence, Mass., which was then being 
liquidated made a report to his stockholders and 
we quote the following from a newspaper at 
Lawrence, Mass.: 


Lawrence, Mass.—The recently organized Alabama 
Mills Company, of Birmingham, is paying $3 a spindle 
for that part of the equipment which is to be shipped 
from the liquidating Everett Mills of Lawrence, accord- 
ing to notice sent to the stockholders of the latter com- 
pany. The equipment from Lawrence, which covers 
100,000 spindles, with certain supplementary machinery, 
will be sold for $300,000, of which $50,000 has already 
been paid. 


No one has ever contended that all of the 
machinery of the Alabama Mills Company came 
from the Everett Mills or that certain supple- 
mentary machinery was not purchased from 
other sources, but the treasurer of the Everett 
Mills told his stockholders that he had sold 100,- 
000 spindles and certain supplementary machin- 
ery to the Alabama Mills Company for $3.00 per 
spindle and we have been informed that “certain 
supplementary machinery” included most of the 
supplementary machinery which was purchased. 


Admitting that the price of $3.00 per spindle 
did not include all of the supplementary machin- 
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ery or the land and building there is still a very 
wide gap between $3.00 per spindle and the 
$61.44 which was certified to the purchasers of 
the bonds as a “sound value.” 


We have never been able to determine what 
made up the entire difference between $3.00 and 
$61.44 unless it was the open palms of hands. 


When the bonds were sold one banker told us 
that they were offered to his bank by Caldwell & 
Co. at 85 and assuming that Caldwell & Co. 
sought a profit on the sale of the securities it is 
not unreasonable to assume that they under- 
wrote the $3,000,000 bond issue at 75 or for the 
trifling loss to the mill of $750,000. If they took 
the issue at 85 the Alabama Mills Company 
faced an initial loss of $450,000 or $4.50 per 
spindle. 


At the time the Alabama Mills Company were 
erected, mills with the very latest improved 
machinery could have been built for consider- 
ably less than the $61.44 per spindle which was 
expended upon these mills. 


We knew at the time these mills were organiz- 
ed and, we believe that the promoters knew, that 
the $150,000 put up by the citizens of each of 
ten towns or a total of $1,500,000 would be a 
total loss unless there should be a boom period, 
of which, there was no indication at that time. 


Times have not been as good as normal and 
in spite of the fact that the Alabama Mills 
Company have been well operated and well 
managed they have shown heavy losses. 


We are not dealing with this question upon 
the basis of the losses which have been sustained 
but upon the basis of the fact that, except in a 
boom time, no mill equipped with second hand 
machinery could have earned returns upon a 
capital of $72 per spindle and it would have 
done exceedingly well to have met the interest 
upon a bond issue of $30 per sindle. 


The last paragraph of our “Ten White Ele- 
phant”’ editorial said: 


Old machinery is a good consumer of power, but a poor 
producer of profits. 


Both statements have been equally true. Now 
that the bond holders are taking over the Ala- 
bama Mills Company we hope that there will be 
an investigation which will disclose who made 
the profits from erection of these second hand 
machinery mills at $61.44 per spindle. 


We have no enmity towards any of the pro- 
moters but such promotions as the Alabama 
Mills Company are against the best interests of 
the textile industry and we believe that its ex- 
posure will prevent such occurrences in the 
future. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 
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Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
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Sidney S. Paine, President 
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Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
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Phone 4255 
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Phone 5071 
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rane . Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
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Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Increased demand for cotton 
goods has caused the Spofford Mill here to order employ- 
ment of 75 additional workers for night duty, starting 
immediately, David Tousignant, general manager, an- 
nounced. 

The mill is already employing 150 men, who operate 
504 looms in the day time. 

LAURENS, S. C. Nezotiations have been virtually 
completed whereby the city of Laurens will obtain a silk 
mill, the building which has been idle there for nearly 
three years being used. 

An eastern silk concern, the name of which has not 
been announced, will probably take over the plant, buy- 
ing the building, etc., from the present owners. The 
initial payroll will be about $3,500 per week, both night 
and day operations being mana 

Mayopan, N. C, was made here that 
Fiske Carter Construction Company of this city, had 
been awarded the contract for the addition to be built 
to the Washington Mill, Mayo plant. The addition will 
be five stories in height and will contain about 50,000 
square feet. Work will begin as soon as the necessary 
materials can be assembled. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. The plants of the Proximity 
Manufacturing Colaneny. and the White Oak Cotton 
Mills will go immediately on a five-day-a-week schedule 
from a four-day-a-week schedule, which has been in force 
for about two units of the Cone interests in Greensboro, 
the Revolution Cotton Mills and the Proximity Print 
Works, have been for some time operating on a five- 
day-a-week schedule. 

ANDERSON, 5. C. The South Carolina Tax Com- 
mission has placed the following assessed value on the 
cotton mills and other textile industries of Anderson 
County, for the year 1931 as follows: 

The Anderson Cotton Mill, Anderson, 
Anderson Hosiery Mill, Anderson, $20,000; Appleton 
Manufacturing Co., Anderson, $645,000: Belton Mills, 
Belton, $645,000; Blair Mills, Belton, $99,000; Chiquo- 
la Manufacturing Co., Honea Path, $732,400; Equinox 
Mills, Anderson, $280,500; Gluck Mills, Anderson, $433.,- 
000; Gossett Dyeing and Finishing Co., Anderson, $59,- 
700; Jackson Mills No. 1, Iva, $310,000; Orr Cotton 
Mill, Anderson, $683,000; Ladlassie Mills, Anderson, 
$100,000; Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, $1,531,700. 


$621,000: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The W. A. Kennedy Company re- 
ports the following sales of equipment to mills in this 
section: 

Pinehurst Silk Mills, 
Fletcher redraw frames. 

May Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C., 
full fashioned course counters. ' 

Golden Belt Manufacturing Company, Durham, N. C.., 
Veeder-Root full fashioned course counters. 

Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., Veeder-Root 
hank clocks. 

Groves Mills, Gastonia, N. C 
tractors. 

Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., 
Veeder-Root pick counters. 


Hemp, N. C., installation of 


Veeder-Root 


., two Fletcher hydro ex- 


installation of 
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MILL News ITEMS 


Wapessoro, N. C. — The stockholders of the Wade 
Manufacturing Company held their eighth annual meet- 
ing and chose the following directors for the coming 
year: H. H. Hardison, L. D. Robison, T. A. Marshall, 
H. B. Allen, I. B. Covington, T. C. Coxe, Frank Bennett, 
T. V. Hardison, J. D. Horne, W. Henry Lilies and J. A. 
Leak. 

The reports which were submitted proved that the year 
which has just passed was a satisfactory one. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., reports for the nine months ended September 30, 
1931, net profits after all charges and taxes of $306,480, 
equal, after preferred dividends to $3.39 per share on the 
75.000 shares of common stock outstanding. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $200,325, or $1.98 a common 
share in the corersponding period of 1930. - 

LEXINGTON, N. C.—Announcement is made that 5S. D. 
Harris of Raleigh, formerly of West Palm Beach, Fila., 
is installing a group of knitting machines and other 
equipment in a building here and will begin operation of 
the Delco Hosiery Mills, Inc., within a few days. Styling 
and sales will be handled by D. B. T. Dell, who is an 
official of the Pilot Hosiery Mills of Asheboro, which 
were formerly located here. 

The Delco concern, which has authorized capital of 
$100,000, is occupying the Peacock building, formerly 
used by a hosiery concern. Machinery is now being 
installed. The plant will make men’s fancy hosiery. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Hearing on a petition of a large 
number of stockholders of the Arcadia Mills for the 
appointment of a receiver of the mill properties because 
of alleged gross mismanagement of the Ligon group, in 
charge of the properties, and various “underhand efforts”’ 
on their part to retain control to the alleged detriment of 
preferred stockholders, will be held here before Circuit 
Judge C. B. Greene next week, according to announce- 
ment of that jurist who has been presiding over a term 
of court for Spartanburg county. 

At that time the plaintiff's attorneys will make reply 
to the answer to the original petition, which was filed 
with E. W. Miller, Clerk of the Court, Thursday after- 
noon, in which some of the allegations of the complaint 
against the Ligon management of the mill are denied, 
and a counterclaim characterizes the attack as being a 
misrepresentation of the facts in an effort to gain con- 
trol through a receivership. 


H. Arthur Ligon, president, and W. P. Ligon, his 
brother, vice-president of the Arcadia Mills, which is 
involved in a court litigation in which some of the stock- 
holders are seeking to put the properties into the hands 
of a receiver, alleging mismanagement and more serious 
charges, have issued the following statement to the 
public: 

“In view of the apparent preference of the plaintiffs 
in the Arcadia case to try it in the newspapers rather 
than in court, and in view of the false, malicious and 
abusive matter published by them under the protection 
of a pretended court pleading, verified by a woman, we 
wish to state that the charges and insinuations therein 
are wholly false, and when made, were known by most 


of the plaintiffs to be wholly false. 
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Textile Products for | THE ARABOL MBG. CO.| BOIL-OFF OILS 
SIZING Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
SCFTENING QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED DYBOL 
FINISHING Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
WEIGHTING “Grifta Gee C. RAYON SIZE 


“We, therefore, ask the public to suspend judgment 
until the facts can be presented to the court in a lawful, 
orderly and dignified manner, and the court can there- 
upon render its judgment. 


“We greatly regret the false, reckless and libelous at- 
tack upon the character, motives and reputation of other 
citizens of high character who are not parties to the suit.” 


Op Fort, N. C.—A hosiery mill, which will employ 
between 15 and 20 workers and which will represent an 
investment of between $15,000 and $20,000, will be built 
on Mill Creek, in Old Fort, by Col. Dan W. Adams of 
Old Fort it was announced by Colonel Adams upon his 
return from a trip to the West. 


The hosiery mill, Colonel Adams said, will have be- 
tween 12 and 20 knitting machines and it is hoped to 
Start production around the first of the year. 


The hosiery mill is to be constructed a short distance 
from the feed mill which Colonel Adams is rebuilding 


here. The feed mill was destroyed by fire about 18 
months ago. 


DyeErRsBuRG, TENN.—At a stockholders’ meeting last 
week, a readjustment was made in the financial structure 
of the Dyersburg Cotton Products Company. This plan 
was immediately approved, which added additional work- 
ing capital to take care of its increasing volume in sales 
of knit underwear sweaters and various other by-prod- 
ucts. 


A new five-year note issue was immediately approved 
to the amount of $350,000 which would be taken up by 
the banks to replace current loans and a sufficient number 
of subscriptions for the balance of these notes have been 
received to place the company in a comfortable financial 
condition in regard to working funds, according to offi- 
cials. 

During the past four months the company has under- 
gone a complete reorganization. Richard H. Wheeler, 
formerly vice-president, has replaced Ladd J. Lewis, 
Jr., as president. William H. Merriman of Utica, N. Y., 
was elected vice-president, and is in charge of the opera- 
tions of the plant. E. L. Amis, former staff member of 
Ernst & Ernst, is now secretary and treasurer. 


Mr. Amis, secretary and treasurer, states that the. 


profits for the month of September amounted to $22,915, 
before monthly depreciation, but after all charges, in- 
cluding interest. 


Bondholders of Alabama Mills in Action 


Florence, Ala. — Bondholders of 10 Alabama cotton 
mills in which the Alabama Power Company is heavily 
interested are taking concerted steps to protect their 
interests in connection with operation of the mills, ac- 
cording to advertisements appearing in papers in this 
section. 

These advertisements announced Monday as the final 
day for bondholders to file their bonds with the protec- 
tion committee formed under a recent agreement. The 
committee, it is stated, “will shortly determine upon and 
institute necessary action for protection of the large ma- 
jority of the bonds which have been deposited.” 


A brief history of the Alabama Cotton Mills Company 
shows that the company was organized in 1928 under a 
Delaware charter, drawn in the offices of Martin, 
Thompson, Foster & Turner, general counsel of the Ala- 
bama Power Company, at Birmingham. 


The Alabama Power Company, it is alleged, in seeking 
consumers of its electric current conceived the idea of 
purchasing 100,000 spindles of abandoned cotton mills 
in New England and building 10 cotton mills in Alabama 
of 10,000 spindles each. The mills were located at Alice- 
ville, Fayette, Clanton, Dadeville, Greenville, Haleyville, 
Russellville, Wetumpka, Jasper and Winfield. 

The plant of financing resulted in the issuance of 
$300,000 in bonds on each mill, the bonds being handled 
by Caldwell & Co., now a defunct investment house, of 
Nashville. There was also an issuance of $100,000 in 
senior preferred stock, which was taken by the Alabama 
Power Company or its affiliate—the Southeastern Securi- 
ties Company. An issuance of $150,000 in junior pre- 
ferred stock was sold to the citizens of the respective 
towns where the mills were established. 


At the time the mills were being financed it was charg- 
ed the local stockholders were being “left with the bag 
to hold,” because so many others came ahead of them 
in sharing any profits that might acccrue. If any divi- 
dends have been paid, it is said, these have gone to the 
bondholders and the Alabama Power Company as hold- 
ers of the senior preferred stock, but not to the junior 
preferred stockholders. It is said these junior preferred 
stockholders, who have never received any dividends, will 
now seek to establish the responsibility of the Alabama 
Power Company in recommending and offering the invest- 
ment. 


LARGEST LINE BUILT I) USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr. ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 
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English Cotton Mills Are Active 


Manchester, Eng—Increased activity is reported in 
many Lancaster and Yorkshire cotton mills as a result 
of an influx of orders since the gold standard was sus- 
pended. 

Mills in which the spindles had long been silent are 
now humming with activity executing rush orders, while 
the nearby Yorkshire district cotton doubling mills are 
working overtime. 


One large mill at Rochdale has started a night shift 
to fill its orders and at Haslingden another cotton mill 
will operate on a 55-hour week instead of the usual 48 
hours. 


Trade union officials have objected to the overtime 
work, but the workers are said generally to be glad to 
earn the extra money. 


The sudden business pickup is attributed to suspension 
of the gold standard inasmuch as the drop in the value 
of the pound sterling against other world currencies 
amounts virtually to a reduction in the price of manu- 
factured goods, making England a good country in which 
to buy. 


Open Clothing Factory 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Champion Manufacturing 
Company, W. E. Champion, president, a clothing manu- 
facturing industry, is preparing to start operations in the 
near future at 808 Chestnut street. Mr. Champion stated 
that machinery capable of turning out approximately 45 
or 50 dozen pairs of trousers daily has already been ship- 
ped from Chicago, and that within five days after its 
installation the company will have made samples of its 
products. 


Time For Constructive View of Cotton 
(Continued from Page 11) 


In the case of cotton, we are strongly committed to 
the belief that from the standpoint of fundamentals and 
price, we are in the constructive area. Cotton goods are 
among the prime essentials of human life. The first 
harbingers of economic recovery are represented by buy- 
ing movements in such necessaries as boots and shoes, 
woolen goods, and cotton textiles. We believe that in 
the case of the latter there is a vast withheld demand 
waiting to assert itself. The backlog of textile needs 
is almost unlimited. 

There is one imponderable that should work strongly 
against a further material depression in values, and that 
is the price of cotton. To those looking for a five-cent 
level, we have merely this to say: Let us concede that 
this crop is 17,000,000 bales. The five-cent level means 
$25 per bale. In other words, a crop of 17,000,000 
bales is to be offered to the spinners of the world at 
$425,000,000. In 1919 (the following figures are Secre- 
tary Hester’s) a crop of 12,443,000 bales sold for $2.,- 
172,000,000. In 1923-24, a crop of 11,290,000 bales 
sold for $1,658,000,000. In 1924-25, a yield of 14,698.- 
000 bales commanded a price of $1,739,000,000. 

In other words, at five cents the spinners of the world 
would be offered a crop of 17,000,000 bales for about 
one-quarter the price they paid for the crop of 14,698,- 
000 bales in the season of 1924-25. 

We doubt if demand has ebbed so low, or civilization 
is so near insolvency that such a bargain counter trans- 
action will be consummated. . 
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Wool men 
will tell you... 


OOL men will tell you that good dyeing de- 
pends on complete removal of foreign matter 
Traces of soap and alkali 


from the woolen fibres. 
remaining in the stock form gummy deposits which 
in uneven 


interfere with penetration and result 


shades. 


That is why mills that want to maintain a high 
quality product use Oakite in their regular scouring 
formula. They know they can depend on it to re 
move every particle of soap, oil and other forcign 
matter. Bright even shades are obtained day alter 
day, with unvarying uniformity. 

Have our nearby Service Man show you what Oakite 
can do. A post card request brings him to your 
mill. No obligation. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada 

Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36 Thames 5t NEW YORK, N. Y 


AKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials a»1 Methods 


Shears that are fully automatic allowing one 
operator to run a battery. 


Ball bearing throughout with Zerk System of 
Lubrication. 


Patented suction draws all loose ends from selvages 
into knives, without aid of brushes. 


Brushes provided when required to clean 
OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


Large production, low upkeep, small floor space, 
low first cost. 


All Cloth Room Machinery, Brushes, Shears, 
Measuring, Examining, Rolling. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 
Carolina Speciality Co. Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Manchester, Eng. 
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DO YOU FIND 


Splotches and Glazed Streaks 
On Your Warps? 


You won’t if you liquefy your thick 
boiling pearl starch with 


ARCY 


The colors of dyed warps show up | 
brighter when dressed with it, as there | 
is no cloudy surface waiting to dull | 
them. This advantage is particularly 
noticeable in the case of indigo denims | 


and chambrays. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 


It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 


Sizol speaks for itself. 


efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Dallas, Texas 
1. G@. Moore 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury Mass. 


| jute and jute products.” 


October 22, 1931 


Everybody’s Business 
(Continued from Page 12) 


will allow trade associations, under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission or some similar body, to pur- 
sue ways and means for balancing production and con- 
sumption, and thereby stabilizing the prices of products 
and services. 

Such is the program required at once to safeguard the 
nation against a crisis far greater than any it has ever 
experienced. We have had enough silly talk about letting 
the situation correct itself. 


We have a country rich in resources and better pre- 
pared to develop and maintain prosperity than any other 
land on the face of the earth. But let us quit kidding 
ourselves and face the facts. Our financial machinery has 
broken down, resulting in the paralysis of business and 
the complete destruction of public confidence. Those 
who believe we can muddle through by merely following 
a policy of watchful waiting have failed entirely to grasp 
the full meaning of current facts and figures in the feld 
of banking. 

We must have vigorous action at once, or pay dearly 
for our stupidity. In its present temper the public pre- 
fers leaders who are not afraid to risk making an occa- 
sional mistake, rather than those who let the house burn 
down for fear they may run in the wrong direction for 
water. 


Callaway Urges Higher Tariff on Jute 
(Continued from Page 16) 


‘As stated, jute is the import product which most seri- 
ously competes with our American cotton. The daily 
wage of an East Indian farm worker is l6c and the 
average weekly wage of Bengal, India, mill workers is 
$1.80. The ability of the farmers and manufacturers of 
India to flood this country with their products rests 
solely upon wage scales and standards of living that no 
amount of American initiative, energy and skill can make 
up the difference. Our Government has wisely excluded 
paper and other products from Russia on the grounds of 
unfair competition with American workmen; certainly 
these products of India should be banned for the same 
reasons. 


“Of course, it was not intended that the present tariff 
should place such burdens upon the American cotton 
farmers and manufacturers, but these are the results. So 
it seems clear that in simple justice to the American 
cotton farmers that they should be given a partial cure 
for their ills through some of the hair of the dog that 
gave them the bite—in the form of a protective tariff 
on jute. Now that they are confronted with the problems 
of marketing one of the largest cotton crops in history, 
the emergency is given adedd emphasis. 


“It is likely that a comparatively small group-of jute 
manufacturers and importers will bring to bear powerful 
opposition to a high protective tariff on jute and jute 
products. 

“It is likely also that the enormously larger interests 
of the American cotton growers may not receive adequate 
representation. 

“Tf the great mass of our people could be awakened 
to what it would mean, directly and indirectly, to open 
up this new outlet for over a milion bales of cotton and 
to put thousands of workers on the jobs of making 
cotton yarns and cloths to replace this jute—I believe 
there would spring into action an irresistable demand 
for the simple justice of an adequate protective tariff on 
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Census of Cotton Looms 


The census of the world’s cotton power looms conduct- 
ed by the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners has provided an illuminating sidelight on the 
modern world trend in cotton cloth production. 

Great Britain and the United States of America are 
indicated as being owners of nearly half the world’s cot- 
ton power looms and the statistics reveal the curious fact 
that Japan——regarded by both as a most formidable trade 
rival—possesses barely one-ninth of the total estimated 
to belong to each of these first named countries. 

At the end of last year the estimated number of looms 
in all countries based on actual returns was 2,535,296 
ordinary looms, 661,023 automatics, and 53,459 auto- 
matic attachments, giving a total of 3,049,778. 

The United States and Great Britain easily head the 
list of looms, the aggregate totals being 698,955 in the 
United States, and 692,899 in Great Britain. Germany 
has 224.077, France 200,100, Russia 159,100, Italy 146,- 
500, and Czecho-Slovakia 125,000. In Asiatic countries 
India possesses 179,682 looms, Japan 79,466, and China 
29.582. It is estimated that there are 10,063 looms in 
course of erection throughout the world. 

The advance of the automatic loom in the United 
States and in Canada is one of the outstanding features 
of the census. Out of a total of 698,955 looms in place 
in U. S$. A. 532,176 are fully automatic, while 33,148 are 
equipped with automatic attachments. This leaves only 
133,631 looms of the ordinary type. 

In Canada, though the percentage is not quite so high, 
the returns are nevertheless a forceful reminder of the 
progress that the younger cotton producing countries are 
making in the direction of high-speed productions. 

Although the number of looms in place in Great Brit- 
ain at the end of December last was 30 times as great as 
the estimated total for Canada, the number of automatic 
looms in the two countries was almost identical—11,810 
in Great Britain compared with 11,403 in Canada. 

Among other countries which have extended the use of 
automatic weaving in recent years are Japan (with 15,000 
fully automatics and 7,000 with attachments out of a 
total of 79,466); Germany (24,626 automatics out of a 
224,077 aggregate): France (17,500 out of 200,100): 
and Italy (20,300 out of 119,700).—Textile Mercury. 


Gaston Mills Quit Night Work 


A report by the Cotton-Textile Institute indicates that 
95 per cent of the combed yarn mills in Gaston county 
have discontinued night work. 

Following the announcement of the Institute’s recom- 
mendation last March that the night employment of 
women and minors in cotton mills should be discontinued, 
there has been a growing tendency of combed yarn mills 
throughout the South to concentrate operations on the 
day shift exclusively. 


MERROW] 


Trade Mart 
Reg. U. Pat. OF. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming., overedging, 
plain crochet and _ shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted and woven goods 
of all kinds. 


let us demonstrate on your fabrics work of styles 60 ABB 


and 60 D3B machines for flat butted seaming ends of piece 
goods to facilitate subsequent processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS 


4's to 20's single and ply in any twist: direct. developed, 
sulphur or indanthrene dyeings; solid colors. heather 
mixtures. black and white aleo nubs. flakes, ratines. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Manufactured by 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. 
Lavonia, Georgia 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ringe Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly tempered which insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton.Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P.O. Box 720 


Greenvilie. S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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September Cotton 
Consumption 


Washington.—Counting round as 
half bales, except foreign, which is in 
500-pound bales, a total of 463,704 
bales of cotton were consumed during 
September compared with 393,390 in 
the corresponding month last year, 
according to preliminary consump- 
tion statistics made public by the 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce. Consumption for the two 
months ended September 30 amount- 
ed to 889.523 bales, compared with 
746,016 bales for the same period last 
year. 

Cotton on hand on September 30 
in consuming establishments totalled 
775,523 bales, compared with 970.- 
O88 bales at the same period a year 
ago; and in public storage and at 
compresses for the two periods there 
was a total of 6,296,546 and 5,241,- 
062 bales, respectively. Of total 
consumption this year, 375,911 bales 
were used in the cotton-growing 
States, 71.031 bales in New England, 
and 16,762 bales in all other States. 

Figures for September this year in- 
clude 7,096 bales of Egyptian cotton: 
5,466 bales other foreign cotton, and 
1,784 bales American-Egyptian cot- 
ton. Linters consumed during Sep- 
tember amounted to 63,866 bales, 
compared with 63,308 bales in Sep- 
tember last year. 


Kendall Mills Show Profit 


Boston. Net earnings amounting 
to $301,630 were reported by the 
Kendall Company for the first 36 
weeks of this year. In 1930, during 
the same period, the company showed 
a loss of $59,171. 

The profits as announced are after 
depreciation, bond interest, taxes and 
provision for dividends on preferred 
stock of subsidiaries in hands of the 
public. After making provision of 
$155,550 for dividends on series A 
preferred stock the net profit to sur- 
plus amounts to $146,080. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
September 5, 1931, shows current as- 
sets $6,524,819; current liabilities, 
$1,061,912, with net working capital 
$5,462,097. ‘This ts a ratio of ap- 
proximately 6.0 to 1. Cash amounts 
to $1,620,362. 


Capital Stock 
Nashville, Tenn. Dayton Hosiery 
Mills, Rhea county, has filed with the 
Secretary of State, Ernest N. Haston, 
an amendment increasing its capital 

stock from $120,000 to $180,000. 
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SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 


TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte. N. C. Phone 7787 
941 Munsey 

Washington, D. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American . 
— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. _. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. a 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 

Gastonia Brush Co 

General Dvyestuff Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Gill Leather Co. 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Halton'’s, Thomas Sons 
Hart Products Corp. 


Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 


Hermas Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 

Houghton, E. F. & Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


Chas. B. 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Lavonia Mfg. Co. 
Lawrence, A. C. 
Lockwood Greene 


Johnson, 


Leather Co. 
Engineers, Inc. 

Majestic Hotel 

The 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works 

Mauney Steel Co. . 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Morton Machine Works 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 

Platt’'s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. 


of 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rockweave Mills 
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Seaboard Ry. 
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Sonoco Products 
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Southern Spindle 
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Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Ine. 


Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Development Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
—U— 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

Viscose Co. 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


Waltham Watch Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. Bie 
Wellington, Sears & Co. _.. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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Expects Continued Activity in Rayon 
Market During October 


September rayon sales showed a normal seasonal in- 
crease over August and are expected to continue on to 
an October peak, says The Textile Organon, published by 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, in its current issue. A 
few specialty yarns are behind on deliveries, it is added, 
and it still appears that there will be no over supply of 
regular rayon for the autumn business. Rayon imports 
for August totalled 129,868 pounds compared with an 
average monthly import for 1931 to date of 156,000 
pounds. The monthly average imports for 1930 were 
469,000 pounds and those for 1929 were 1,325,000 
pounds. 


The outstanding development during September was 
the list price cut on acetate yarns, announced by one 
producer and followed by the other four American pro- 
ducers. At first examination of the old and new acetate 
price lists of the various producers, the cut would seem 
to be a drastic one in dollars. However, it appears that 
the percentage reduction on May 6th was about 10 per 
cent on all sizes, while the September 9th cut showed a 
further reduction of 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

This price cut merely cleared up a situation in the 
acetate field which probably should have been rectified 
at the beginning of the year when the prices of the other 
processes were revised downward. The interim confusion 
of inside prices, rebates, and discounts on the acetate 
yarn has been clarified in the new list prices. With the 
acetate producing capacity of this country only about 11 
per cent of the domestic total, there will undoubtedly be 
no repercussion of the acetate price cut felt in the prices 
of the other rayon process yarns. 


New Uses For Cotton Found 


Columbia, S. C.—The people of the South are fast 
awakening to the fact that increased consumption of 
cotton products offers the greatest hope of relief from 
the present cotton situation, according to a statement 
issued by the Association for the Increased Use of Cotton 
from its general headquarters in this city. The Associa- 
tion says that reports are coming in daily from every 
section of the South telling of organized movements get- 
ting under way in communities to increase the sale of 
cotton products. 

The Association stated that the Godchaux Sugars, Inc., 
of New Orleans has just purchased 10,000,000 cotton 
bags at a price of $200,000. These will replace jute. 

Other developments reported by the Association are: 

The Texas and Pacific Railroad has just purchased 
$5,000 worth of table cloths and napkins for its dining 
car service. Other railroads are being urged to purchase 
new cotton supplies at this time. 

Oil mills in Mississippi have purchased large numbers 
of cotton sacks and are advertising their cottonseed meal 
for sale in cotton sacks. 

The Skinner Macaroni Company of Omaha, Nebr., is 
now selling its products in cotton sacks. 

The Palmetto Compress and Warehouse Company, of 
Columbia, is using cotton twine in place of jute and re- 
ports that it is finding the cotton twine very satisfactory 
This company uses 7,000 pounds of twine each year. 
Other compresses, warehouses, oil mills, etc., are being 
urged to use this cotton twine. 

Large sales of cotton sacks to fertilizer companies have 
been reported, indicating that much fertilizer will be sold 
in cotton sacks next year. 


A Third Edition of 


Just Published! 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 2238 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
48 and 4565 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atianta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louts Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


98 Franklin &St., Boston 66 Worth &t., New York 
Philadeiphia Chicago Atlante 
New Orleans San Franciece 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DoMBSTIO EXPORT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. & Co. 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Trading in gray goods was much more 
active last week. It is estimated in the market that sales 
of print cloths amounted to at least 50,000,000 yards. In 
some cases, contracts were made to run through the first 
quarter of next year, but the bulk of the business was 
for nearby delivery. The strong position of the mills, 
from a technical standpoint, was further improved by 
the increase in unfilled orders and a further reduction in 
stocks. 


Many gray goods buyers were not willing to meet 
higher prices, but mills were firm in their attitude. 
Broadcloth prices were firm except in one instance where 
a mill going on night work, offered goods for immediate 
delivery at 4% cent under current quotations. A great 
many bids of an eighth cent low on print cloths were 
turned down. 


Bag manufacturers bought more freely of sheetings 
and some of the wholesalers purchased branded lines. 
Some printers and converters bought fine-count cloths 
for percales freely. Some of the large shade manufac- 
turers bought quite freely. Moderate sales of cotton duck 
were made and the sales are large enough to prevent 
stock accumulations. 


Trade is still of sub-normal volume in wide cloths for 
manufacturing purposes, in tire fabrics, and many of the 
heavy specialties. The trade in fine combed goods was 
light and less business is passing in rayon and cotton 
mixtures. Printed goods are being sold for spot and 
nearby delivery in moderate quantities at slightly firmer 
prices, in keeping with the advances of % cent and 4 
cent a yard asked for delivery. 


The market, supported by the stronger cotton prices, 
was better than for some weeks past. 


Prices were as foliows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s_.. 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s __ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard S14 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s 5% 
13 

7 

7% 


awe’ 
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Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Philadelphia, Pa-—Cotton yarns showed further Yorn. Run 


strength during the week and the higher cotton markets SPINNING RING. The greatest 
proved an encouraging factors. Sales continued to be | | '™Prevement entering the spinning 
better. The majority of orders were for prompt delivery 
as few buyers are yet ready to cover ahead for any length | 
of time. They are in many cases frankly expecting lower 
prices. On the other hand, spinners point out that prices National Ring Traveler Co. 
are already too low and have shown a very firm attitude 
in refusing to make concessions. A number of large buy- 
ers are known to be about ready to place large commit- 
ments runinng through the end of the year but still lack 
sufficient confidence to buy. The potential demand is 
regarded as strong on account of the large amount of 
buying that has been deferred in recent weeks and on 
account of the low stocks held by spinners and consum- 
ers. 

Spinners have consistently curtailed and the best in- 
formation available credits them with having very small 
stocks. Consumers, for some time past, have covered 
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Providence, R. 1}. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


: only as they received orders for their own products. It 
j is believed that any increase in demand will be quickly 
felt by the spinners as there are no large stocks to be 
worked off. 
| Although contracts were placed for deliveries to the 
f close of the current year, it remained an isolated experi- 
; 4 ence where consumers anticipated yarn requirements 
? & throughout the end of the year. Quotations have hard- 
: ened in various quarters, but this has not become a com- 
| plete enough condition to bar buyers against covering ; 
; at lower than prices named below. Cheaper yarns are 
| : now the exception and most sales are made at fairly firm Vv OER. 
BARBER-COLMAN 
’ The demand for combed and mercerized yarns has ) L 
: shown some improvement but so far these counts have 
: not made as much progress as the carded numbers. Prices A U TOM A T I C S POOL E RS\ 
of mercerized are particularly unsatisfactory. HI W/ 
4 General market sentiment is to the effect that a con- GH SPE ED ARPER S) 
tinuance of the favorable cotton market will lead to WW N G MACHINE 
, } much more active business within the next several weeks 
| and that yarn trading in that time will be primarily , WA R a DR AW N G MACHI pas 
affected by the course of cotton. “H AND N T T ER 
| A B M A N AN 
12 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- -ply Ba ER- CO COMP 
| Framingham, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILL, U.S.A. / ‘Greenville, C. 
Southern Two- Ply Chain 17% 
| Warps Carpet Yarns 
Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
r 1 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- Di Of? 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn 
| 
14% 208, 2-ply Through A 
Southern Two-Ply Skeine 
—— 2 — 
----- 18% Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American —- Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.; 1104 Healey 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 701 Brown-Marx Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; 1118 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. 
O.: 1124 Canal Bank Bidg.. New Orleans, 2412 
Pinehurst Shreveport, La.; 
Bidg.., lias, Tex.; 11236 Post 
Houston, Tex.; 6524 ‘Alamo Nat’l Bidg.. 
Antonio, Tex. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., le Madison Ave., 


. Bou. Reps.: 
L. F. Moore, 


New York City. Sou. Reps.: J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon “Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ee Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Chariotte, N. 
C.;: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atianta, 711 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. Cc. 


Sou Reps 1. 
Burgess and ©. A. Bu urgess, Greenville Office: ye 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. . Johnson and 

WwW. L. Johnson, Atianta Office. 
ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 BE. 42nd St., New 
York City. _ Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
Bou. Griffin, Ga.; W. 

L. Cobb, “6. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 


ffic Independence Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. Me Reps.: Frank 
North, P. 


Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 


Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Dallas, R. E. 


Buck. Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 


Central Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

SSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of 
HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, 
DANA COURTNEY Chicopee, Mass.; V 
MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burl ton, vt. 
Sou. Re The McLeod Companies, w 
Atlanta extile Supply Co., 695 Gien St., 
Ga., Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Udell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 


ston-Salem Office; S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave., Spartanburg, 8. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St.. N.EB., Atlanta, Ga.; Sevier, 1400 Duncan 


Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Dll. Sou. 
fice: 31 W. cBee Ave., Greenville. 5. C.; J. 
Spencer, Mgr. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. OC. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER 


17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. L. & Oo 


ps.: lever, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Palmetto 


240, Uhler, 608 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; J. J. Brown, Henry (trady 
Hotel, Atianta, Ca. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Green rille, 
8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gas onia 
Mili Supply Co., Gastonia, N. ©C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philatel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlo'te, 


. c.. J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8St., Now 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiey, 1008 W1i'- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. © 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O 
Box 701, Charlotte, C. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 &E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Coch rane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Str trane. 
Charlotte Office. 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 


New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther le Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
. Greenville, S. ©. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 304 ¢. Cedar St.;: S&S. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 

& MARBLE MAC.WINE C©O., Worcester, 

fice: Woodside m Greenville, 6. 


Mass. 
Walter FP. Woodward, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Re John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 6843 


Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720° 
Atlanta. Ga 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 


DRAKE CORPORATION. Norfolk. Va. 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, 
Rep. E. N. Darrin. : 
S.W., Atlanta, 
Spartanburg. S. C., Clare 

Draper, Jr. 


DRAPER, BE. &., 1522 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursiey, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm. Chariotte Office. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns 
Mgr.; Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 

ps.; F. H. Coker, ae? Sales Mgr.. 611 
Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, N. P. FP. Hubach, 
a t. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bide. Chattanooga, 

enn 


DU PONT DE & COo., 


E. Wilming- 
Del. 


, Charlotte, 
Warehouse: 302 
Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, = 
Charlotte Office: J. 


Chattanooga, “Tenn. 
J. M. 


W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.. Greenville. Ss. C.; 

Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 


Provident Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira. N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Millis, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co.. Bladenboro, N. C. 

ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
ne rh, Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bidg., At- 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CoO., 
Sou. se George F. Bahan, P. O. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Box 581, Char- 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain, 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Lets, Atlanta Office: 8. D. Berg, 321 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.: W. 8. Shirley, 2705 Wii- 
Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. 
. Houston. Tex. 

FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FORD, CO., J. B. Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. 


J. B. Ford Sales Co., ta, 
Ga.; . 1915 Inter- Southern Life 

ldg. Pord Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., I. 
Southern Franklin Frocess Co:, Greenville. Ss. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. CO. zB. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 s. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC C©O., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. w. x 
Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte. N. E 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. 
Tex., E. M. 
City, Okla., 
Sou. Sales 
Brooke, 
ney, Mgr.; . Worth, Tex., a 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville, 

E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Mem his, Tenn.., G. oO. Ae 
+ aig Mgr.; Nashville, enn., J. H. Barksdale, 

New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Rich- 
— Va., J. W. Hicklin. Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
l. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. FP Kaston. 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker. Mgr 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP ©O., Hobo- 
hen, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 


Providence, R. 


O. McKin- 
Keen, 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: N. Enapp, Comm 
Ba nk Bidg.. Charlotte, N. Cc. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bl , Greenville, 8. 
C.; Mamner & Kirby, Gastonia, . ©.; Belton C. 
Plowoen. Griffin. Ga 
LOOM REED CO., 

Supt., 


HALTON’S SONS, 


October 22, 


Philadeiphia, Pa 


Box 1261, 


Sou. 
Chariotte, N. 


: "Dennis J. 


HART PRODUCTS CORBP., 


York City. Sou. Reps.: 
Spartanburg, 
Spartanburg, 8S. 


vill 


Ss. C.; 


se, &. C.; 
Market Bt., 


Samuel 
w. G. 
©. T. Daniel, 

Dallas, Texas. 


1931 


“Cc” and Clearfield, 


Dunn, P. O. 


1440 Broadway, New 
Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Lehrer, 
Shull, Box 923, Green- 
Textile Supply Co., 30 


Box 265. 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, a New 
inston- 


York City. 80 
Sal N. ©., T. Holt Haywood, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE ty 
I. Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., 


em, 


Mgr. 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta ae Pred 


oO. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. 
lotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON & F., 240 Ww. 
Philadelphia, 
Rhodes- Haverty 
tain, 


J. 


Office: 


Sou. Reps 


Box 125, Rockingham, 


Pa. 
1028 Comer Bidg., 


Ha 


J. 


oO. 


‘Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Ala.; 


wthorne, N. J 
Box 620, 


Reynolds 


Paw et, 
Carille Martin, 
Thomas Aspden, Fred Wrigh 


Dickson, 


Char- 


Somerset St 
Keith, 525 


Jas. A. Brit- 


Porter 


Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. 
D 


Waldron and 


Wylie, 


Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, 


Greenville, 


St. 


8. C.: 
Louis, Mo., 


P. 


. A. Glersch, 418 
for New Orleans, La 


©. Box ‘663, 
P. O. 


Box 1241, 
N. 3rd 8t.. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 


Sou. Office and 
lanta, Ga.. 


St.., 
Atlanta Office. 


Plant: 


Washington, D. C.; 


Guy L. Melchor, 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy ae 


Guy 


Mer. 


244 Forsyth St., 


S.W., At- 


Sou. Reps.: E. 


1613 Harvard 
Melchor, Jr.. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
2001 Selwyn Ave., 


Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON co., 


328 Broadway, 


York City. Sou. Reps.: C. 'F Burney, 6631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.: 6. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Oa. 
JOHNSON, CHAS B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 


lotte, N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bidg., Greenville, 
Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. 
So 


Office: 
Daniel 


Greenville, 5S. C.; 


C.; Chattanooga, 


1200 Woodside 
H. Wallace, 


u. Rep.: Claude B. 


Place, Charlotte, 'N. 


Ave., 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Tenn. 


lier, 


C., 


s. C. 
Warehouses. 


Burlington, N. 


P. ©. Box 1383, 


allace, 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 


42n 


a 


Bidg.. Spartanburg, C.. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 


Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
. M. W 


2027 Morris 


New York City. Sou. Office: Monigomery 


R. E. Barnwell, Vv. P 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden. Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply Co.: 
Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co. Florida—Jackson- 


ville, 


The Cameron 


Cameron & Barkley Co.: 


& Barkley 


Co.; 
Tampa, The Cameron & 


Miami, The 


Barkley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Atlanta Belting 
Augusta, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus, 
A. H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Ken- 
tucky—-Ashland, Ben Williamson & Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle 
Co. Nerth Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Pay- 
etteville, Huske Hdw. House: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, 
Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: 
Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Winston- 
Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Carolina—aAn- 
derson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston. The Cam- 


eron 
Tennessee—C hattanooga 


& Barkley Co.;: 


Greenvilie, Sullivan Hdw. Co. 
Belting & Supply 


Co. ; 


Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. 
Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service 
Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer. 5S. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: H. W. Blair. 2340 Westfield 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.; E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude 
St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. Tenn.: Cc. 

Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 


ton, 


Mass. So 


Charlotte, N. 


MATHIESON 
Ave., 


MARSTON P., 247 Atlantic Ave, Bos- 


. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 


ALKALI WORKS, INC. k 
New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va.. E. 


250 Par 


A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson Mgr. Sou. 
Reps. : M. yy E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 


Decatur, 


ton, Box 570, Tenn.: 


Lake 


Park, Baton Rouge, 


phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St. 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, ‘Burling- 
N. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 


ton, 


Don L. 
Tenn. 


Hartford, Conn. Sou 


Boz 563, Charlotte, N. 


Box 695, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE 
u. Rep.: Carolina Specialt 
NATIONAL ANILINE 
40 Rector 
house: 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. 


ker, 


American Savgs. 
910 James Bidg., 
E. ont. Jefferson Std. Lif 


201 Ww. First 
©. E. Blakely, 
B 


La.; 


R B. 


Cha ttanooga, 
Bl 
ick 


e 
D 


Ga.; 
Vv. 


w. 


M. 
J. 


WORKS, Columbus, 


Laurel 
Hollister, P. O. 
Moreland, P. O. 


Z. N. * soller. 
W. Edmis- 


Coates, 807 
Boyd, Adol- 


Phila- 


Ga. 


o., Charlotte, N. 


New York City. Sou. 


EMICAL INC., 
Office 
Charlotte, N. 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou Office and Ware- 
house: W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Reps. : Tavior, Charlotte Office: C. D. Taylor, 
Sou. "Agent, Gaffney. 8. C.: J 
Lanter. Shawmut, Ala.: Roy 8. 
926 W Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Oa. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic. J. 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 14 WN. Forbis 8t.. 
Greensboro, N. W. M. Hunt. Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.. 8 Moss. 
Mgr.; Newnan, Ga.. Tom Taylor, Mer Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. V. Kiltheffer. Greensboro Of- 
fice: E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
202 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. 801 
Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. Thome- 
son. Sou District Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Char- 
lotte. N. C.. Spartanburg. S. C.. New Orleans, Le.. 
Atiantea. Ge.. Greenville. O. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


Ww. ‘McCann, Div. Mer.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N.cC.: L. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; A. McBride, Richmond. Va.: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div Mer., St. 
Louis, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis. Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb. St. Louls, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peorta, 
ll.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 
ing. Kansas City. Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Pischer, St. Louts. Mo. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitch 
Office and Plant. Charlotte, N. C.. W. B. Hodge, 
v.-Pres.. M. G. Townsend, Sou. Mgr. 
WwW. H. Burnham. O. G. Culpepper and H. B. Rog- 
ers. Charlotte Office: J F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355. 
Atianta. Oa. 


PERKINS & SON, INC... B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 
Bou. Rep.: Fred White, Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’S METALIAC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, WN. C. U. 8. Agent, oo L. Bill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: PF. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, NW. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Bidg., Lez- 
ington, C. 


ROCKWEAYE MILLS, LeGrange. Ga.. Wm. 
Turner. Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N C.: . M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ly Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atianta, Ga.; Young & 
Supply Co., 1725 First Birmingham. 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Srartanburg 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noiand 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SONS cCoRP.. C. G., Graniteville, 
Sou. Re Pred H. White, Independence 
Bide, Charlotte, OC. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL City. N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349 ae . C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Mafket St., Dallas, Tex 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

SIPP-EFASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson. N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 

Cc. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 61 Broadway. New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone. 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. WN. C.: Burkhart- Schier Chemi- 
cal Co.. 1203 Chestnut St., Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight 451 Howard Ave. New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfestey Supply Co.., Tampa, Miam! 
and Jacksonville. Fila. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 

SOUTTIERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte. 
N. C.. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain. Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 652 Murphy Ave... 8 W.., 
Ga., H. C. Jones. Megr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E Black, P. ©. Box 424, ‘Charlotte. N. C. 


STEEL HEPDLE MFG. CO., 37100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Office and Piant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: W. O. J 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN. HALL & CO... INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. ©. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. N. CO. Sidney &. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan. 
Rome, Ga. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 968 Johnston wa 
Charlotte, N. C., MH. G. Mayer, Mer. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South &t., Bos- 
om Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 

©C.; Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Bou. Reps.: 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte ot- 
fice; J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office 

BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., ‘Man chester, 

Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga. (Jordan Division) 
Sie 8. 0.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. 
L. K. Jordan Bales First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. Ragan, FP. O. Box 
High ‘R. Umbach, P. 0. 
P. 


anta, M. o. 
Greenville, 8 8. C.; H. Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 


ones and ©. W. Cain 
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v. &. RING TRAVELER 
R. I. Sou. 

Boz 792, Greenville, 8. C.; . 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Cupply Co.. Charlotte. 
N. Gastonia ‘Mul Supply Co.. Gastonia. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill et 
Co., Atianta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co ir- 
mingham. Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 
W. A. Kennedy Co.. Johnston Bidg., Char- 

lotte, nN. C.; Carolina Speciality Co.. 122 Brevard 

Court, Charlotte, N. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. 

I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa; 

Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Mer.: 

520 Angier ‘Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta, Oa... Barnes. 

Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Ationta Office. 

A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE C©CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. 
H. Wick Rose. Mer 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office’ St Louls Mo 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville. ma 
Sou. Offices: ag Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Porcher and Dalton, Mgrs. ; 1317 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. now Reps. : 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and C. M. Sowdl. 
Atlanta Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. "2029 East 
5th St., Charlotte. N. OC. 


WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 


41 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 60 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, 8. 


Cotton Picking 


There is no question that many 
unemployed persons should be pick- 
ing cotton during this fine Fall season 
when the staple is white and ready 
for harvest and the farmers in many 
localities are needing pickers. A\l- 
though the price is not more than 35 
cents a hundred pounds, that is as 
much as the farmer can afford to pay 
and the picker can earn more food 
and clothing at that price than he 
could get for the same work a few 
years ago when the price was 50 
cents a hundred. 

However, it takes a good cotton 
picker at this time of year and later 
to gather more than 100 pounds a 
day. Many cannot pick that much. 
One is doing pretty well to earn an 
average of 35 cents a day picking 
cotton now, although there are some 
exceptional ones who can average 
twice that amount perhaps; experi- 
enced pickers though they must be. 
Thirty-five cents a day is $2.10 a 
week, which will keep one from star- 
vation, if he does not have to pay 
traveling expenses to get to the cot- 
ton fields and back daily But if one 
has several children too young to 
work and has nothing to eat in the 
house, and very especially if he is not 
an experienced hand at picking cot- 
ton, he can hardly be blamed for 
giving up his search for a job, if he is 
in earnest, and leaving his family 
helpless while he goes away from 
home to earn 35 cents a day and pay 
board for himself out of that. 

Doubtless there are many unem- 
ployed who ought to be picking cot- 
ton and who ought to be allowed to 
suffer if they refuse, but on the other 
hand it might be an injustice to pen- 
alize any and all who decline, regard- 
less of what sort of families they 
have or what expense is attached to 
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the effort to help their situation by 
going to the cotton fields. In cases 
where they are hauled from home to 
the country and back daily without 
charge, of course it’s different. But 
in any case there should be no short- 
age of cotton pickers.—Charlotte Ob- 
server. 


$3,750,000 in New Plants 
and Additions 1 in Two Years 


Greenville, Ss. C.—Building proj- 
ects in manufacturing in Greenville 
county totalling around $3,750,000 
have been launched during the past 
two years and firms instituting the 
projects were saved $25,548.02 in 
1931 taxes, according to figures com- 
piled by County Auditor J. Ben Wat- 
kins. 

The building resulted in nine new 
plants and additions to three old 
plants of over $50,000 cost each. 

An act passed by the General As- 
sembly in 1929 provided that manu- 
facturing plants that build up to 
$25,000 cost or make additions of 
$50,000 or more should be exempted 
from certain county taxes on those 
amounts for five years. In Green- 
ville county the exemption amounts 
to 17 mills—13™% mills county opera- 
tion levy, one mill for library pur- 
poses and two and one-half mills for 
the County Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

Such tax abatements in the 1931 
tax total amounted to $25,548.02. 

The following plants have made 
additions, each amounting to $50,000 
or more, since 1929; Saluda Crushed 
Stone Company, Union Bleachery 
and Southern Weaving Company. 

The following new plants, each 
project involving more than $25,000, 
have been built or started during the 
past two years: Southern Pile Fabric 
Company, Westboro Weaving Com- 
pany, Claussen’s Bakery, Southern 
Handkerchief Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. John Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Slater Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Brandon Corporation’s Ren- 


frew plant, Piedmont Print Works, 
and Lewis Ice Company. 


Discount Reports 
On Russian Cotton 


Washington.- Reports of an 80 
per cent increase in the Russian cot- 
ton crop are being discounted at the 
Agriculture Department’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

It has information that the Soviet 
crop will be larger than last year, but 
the bureau believes that the increase 
will be only a moderate one and “not 
in keeping with claims made for it.” 


| 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.’’ 


Belmont, N. C. 


Acme Spinning Mills, No. 1 and No. 2 are like other 
mills around Belmont, on short time—and it does seem 
terrible that such pretty, clean mills, full of the most 
modern machinery, should not be able to run full time. 

The product is combed yarns, 48s to 68s in No. 1, 
and 20s to 48s in No. 2,—single and double, cones, 
skeins, tubes and warps. 

J. J. Duncan is superintendent of both mills. In No. 
1, G. G. Huffstetler is carder, and F. L. Abernathy, spin- 
ner. 

In No. 2, J. O. Thrower is carder, and W. T. Whisnant, 
spinner. J. P. VanPelt is master mechanic, both mills. 

Not one little spot of tobacco stain could I find in these 
mills, and the floors were lots cleaner than some dwelling 
houses I’ve seen. In fact few houses are as clean as 
these mills. 

Here’s hoping that those fine people will soon be 
getting more work than they can do. 

PERFECTION SPINNING MILL 

This is another “brag” mill, and doing nicely. Perhaps 
living up to the name, has something to do with the 
success of the plant. 

J. W. Miller, superintendent, R. L. Carson, carder, 
and J. A. Wooten, spinner, are never satisfied with yarn 
that is not “perfection” and they co-operate with each 
other in accomplishing their aims. 

This pretty mill is on the road from McAdenville to 
Mt. Holly, and ideally located so that flowers and shub- 
bery show up to advantage. The houses are neat and 
the people among the best. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


SCOUTING AROUND THE MILLS 

Gaston County has more than a hundred cotton mills, 
most of them in and around the hustling town of Gas- 
tonia. 

Recently the big county fair, where the leading mills 
had booths in charge of welfare leaders, social workers, 
teachers, domestic science classes and so on, was undis- 
putable evidence of textile progress in various lines. These 
county fairs grow larger and better each year, and are 


great factors for advertising too good purpose, as well as 
for keeping home folks in love with their town and com- 
munities. Civic pride is a wonderful tonic for superior 
achievement, and we know of no place where the people 
are more active in good works than in Gastonia. 


While most of the mills are curtailing, there is nobody 
whining over hard times. Gardens have been well tended 
and every economy practiced in order that children may 
be kept in school. 


More and more people are studying their Bibles and 
going to church. It is the rule rather than the exception, 
to have conversation skillfully steered to religious sub- 
jects, and to hear enthusiastic reports of fine church and 
Sunday school attendance. 


One community—Smyre Mills—where Mr. Marshall 
Dilling is superintendent, and also a leader in religious 
affairs,—has an enviable record of good works done. They 
are never behind with their church obligations. These 
people seem to have accepted and trusted God’s word— 
making Him first in their hearts and lives,—and they are 
among the fortunates who are blessed with full time work 
and good pay. . God takes care of those who love and 
trust Him. 


At Myrtle Mills a great revival was going on, and 
superintendent Whitener and his overseers were rejoicing 
over the good accomplished. Grown men—some of them 
fathers,—were being converted, along with younger peo- 
ple. Mr. Whitener is a great Sunday school worker and 
has a wonderful influence for good over his people. This 
is an exceptionally fine community, and it is always a 
pleasure to go there. “Uncle Hamp” truly enjoyed meet- 
ing so many of my friends around Gastonia, and they 
cordially adopted him into their hearts. Mr. Holtzclaw, 
an old friend is carder, and Mr. Moore is spinner at 
Myrtle Mill. 


We are so far behind with our travelettes that we'll 
never catch up, and will have to start all over again. 


Burlington, N. C. 


BURLINGTON Mii. WEAR WHITE UNIFORMS 


This is one of the most interesting mills in the pretty 
city of Burlington—and there are around 50 cotton, silk 
and hosiery mills. | 

In every city and town there is one outstanding figure 
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that has led the progressives, and in Burlington, Mr. J. 
Spencer Love is heralded as that man. 

Some years ago he began to prepare for the great 
change in textiles, turning his attention to fancy cotton 
and rayon goods of various styles,—and now is head of 
several mills that are enjoying wonderful success. 

People who work in his mills are happy to have em- 
ployment at fair wages, and it would do his heart good 
to hear what they say of him. Just about everything 
to be mentioned, even tapestry is produced in mills in 
Burlington. 


In Burlington Silk Mill there are 200 girls in the prepa- 
ration department, all in white uniforms; they are the 
kind of girls that make North Carolina famous for her 
beautiful women. 


One is instantly impressed with the cleanliness and 
order that prevails in this nice mill, where genial M. B. 
Odell is the superintendent, and as courteous a gentle- 
man as one can wish to meet. 


W. H. Smith is overseer of the preparation department 
where so many pretty girls are, and I don’t blame his 
charming wife for working there to. 


J. L. Owens, is overseer weaving and has 414 looms on 
various kinds of beautiful fabrics—draperies, dress goods 
and so on. 


Out in front of the mill there was a sales office where 


these fabrics could be bought by the public and the place 
was well patronized. 


Elon College, N. C. 


RAYON FasBric COMPANY 


Have been to Elon College—or vicinity—several times 
but have never yet located the college. Have a niece, 
Miss Macie Joyce, of Norwood, in school there, and 
would have tried to find her if time had not been limited. 

Things have certainly changed in the mills at this 
place. Rayon Fabric Company, with W. B. Morgan 
superintendent, was very busy. Mr. Morgan has been 
here 20 years. Instead of the old style cotton goods that 
were turned out years ago, fine rayon fabrics are now 
manufactured. 116 looms were going full time, if we 
make no mistake. A. H. Hill, overseer of weaving, is 
alert and efficient. He and Mr. Morgan make a team 
that knows how to pull together. 


Our visit here was real pleasant, though we had to wait 
quite a while to see the busy superintendent. However, 
when he learned that it was “Aunt Becky” and not some 


one looking for employment, he came as quickly as possi- 
ble. 


Folks At LaGrange Lay The Law Down To 
“Uncle Hamp” 


“Uncle Hamp” has bin a goin’ round with me fur quite 
a spell now, an’ gettin’ ackwainted with my frends. 

We went up to Roanoke Rapids to the Textile Sosa- 
shun an’ in corse went to see Mr. an’ Mrs. E. S. Ward. 
Mr. Ward sent us a weddin’ present that we ain’t told 
about yet, but here goes. 

He writ us that bein’ as so many folks wuz a sendin’ 
us something’ to sleep under—he’d send us somethin’ 
to sleep in—an’ he sent us sum perjammers with chickens, 
ducks, rabbits and children all over em! We haint wore 
em yet, though. 

Well we air at this time in my faverite Georgy town— 
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LaGrange—where I spent some happy busy yeres. 
Everbody seems glad to meet “Uncle Hamp” but he 
shore got the law laid down to him here by one of my 
ole naybers, 

He didn’t think he cud do the job by his self, but sez 


-he to Uncle Hamp: 


“Man you shore air sum size an’ you look all right 
I hope you air; but if we folks down here ever here tell 
of you mistreatin’ “Aunt Becky,” we'll organize a gang 
an go up there an’ brake yore neck!” An’ Hamp sez: 
“All right, if I ever mistreet her I want you to do that 
very thing.” 

We bin to see lots of my ole cromies around here, an’ 
it tickles me to see peepil open their ize an’ mouth as 
they look way up to see my man. One lady swallered 
her tooth brush when we walked up on her onexpected. 

Mrs. Alice Fallis lows she’s goin’ to reduce an’ go up 
to North Carliner an’ nd her a man, an’ grandma Phillips 
sez she ain’t neer ded yet an’ maybe she'll cum up with 
Mrs. Fallis. But I told ’em both there wern’t no more 
men up there like mine. 


One lady lowed she shore wuz sprized at me marrying 
agin, an’ I told her I wuz kinder sprized at myself, but 
mighty happy, an’ if me an’ my children an’ Hamp an’ 
hisn wuz pleased, I didn’t know as it wuz anybody elses 
bizness. I cud see that she wuz jest jellus, pore thing! 

But gee! we went to Southwest LaGrange Baptist 
church Sunday, an’ heard two. good sermons—-one by 
Perfesser Coleman, an’ one by the paster, Mr. Goforth, 
an’ he made us stand up right before all them folks, an’ 
interdooced us as newly weds on our honeymoon! He 
went on to'say “a rose smelled jest as sweet by eny other 
name,” an’ that Aunt Becky smelled jest as sweet named 
Dabbs as she did when she wuz a Thomas! 


He shore kept us a long time at that church, but ever 
minite wuz interestin’, the house wuz full, nobody went 
to sleep, an’ three jined. They have a all the year 
revival at that church—an’ thats the kind that means 
sumthin’. This church has over twelve hundred mem- 
bers. 


“Harvest Festival” At Gastonia 


Gastonia, N. C.—This city, the “Combed Yarn Center 
of the South,” is continuing the excellent work begun here 
last spring in the promotion of the “Wear Cotton Cam- 
paign.”” On October 23rd at Memorial Hall, 8 P. M.., 
the Junior Woman’s Club will sponsor a “Harvest Fes- 
tival” which will consist of a Fall Cotton Fashion Show, 
presented by the Cotton-Textile Institute of New York 
under the direction of Miss Catherine Cleveland, the In- 
stitute’s educational head, and a brilliant dance to fol- 
low. 


Superintendent Miller Entertains 


Lumberton, N. C.—William Miller, superintendent of 
the Mansfield Mills, Inc., entertained his overseers and 
a number of other guests at a fish fry at Green Valley 
Dairy on last Friday night. About 17 people were pres- 
ent and the occasion proved very enjoyable. 

Short talks were made by W. H. Gibson, Jr., general 
superintendent; D. D. French, E. L. Hamilton and Mr. 
Miller. Among those who attended were J. B. Miller, 
L. H. West, J. T. Strother, E. V. Steadings, W. P. Teal, 
G. F. Fields, A. E. Barber, Lee Stallings, W. G. Wil- 
loughby, W. J. Coleman, W. H. Gibson, Jr., E. L. Ham- 
ilton, D. D. French and A. M. Geddie. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WANTED—To engage the services of a WANTED—Foreman or assistant super- 


thoroughly competent man to put on intendent for silk mill. Must be com- 
new clothing on 25 to 30 card cylinders petent loom fixer and thoroughly famil- 
and doffers. The man must be an iar with winding and warping. Give 
expert and come recommended as such experience and salary expected. Ad- 
from mills for whom he has done such dress ‘Silk,’ care Southern Textile Bul- 
work. Make application to C. H. Cole, letin. 


manager, Opp Cotton Mills and Micolas 
Cotton Mills. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 

comfortable. Most reliable. Costs Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents Water Power Equipment : 
| regarding greatly reduced fares Rolls —Wood. Metal, Rubber 

for short trips. RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY | 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM oy | 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


| LETTERHEADS 


| on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 

| Bill Heads Factory Forms 

| Statements Invoices 

| Pay Roll Envelopes | 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders | 


| Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
| Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


| 
| | 
| DAVID CLARK. President | 


| 18 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte. N. C. 
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Collins & Aikman Net For 6 
Months Shows Gain 


Collins & Aikman Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries, in the first six months of 
their fiscal year ended August 29. 
1931, report net income after depre- 
ciation, taxes and all other charges 
of $1,164,005, which is equivalent, 
after dividends paid on _ preferred 
stock, to $1.54 a share on 568.500 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
This compares with net income in 
the corresponding six months of the 
previous year of $569,976, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends paid. 
to 42 cents a share on the common 
stock then outstanding. 


The 1931 net profit includes $134,- 
945 excess of par value cost of pre- 
ferred stock purchased and held 
treasury, comparing with $94,578 in 
same 1930 period. 


For the six months ended August 
29, 1929, the company reported a net 
profit of $1,160,058, and in the same 
1928 period, a net profit of $927,- 
593. 

Comparative statement of earnings 
for the six months ended August 29, 
follows: 

SIX MONTHS 


1931 1930 
Oper. profit $1.778.441 $1,476,371 
Int. earned 54,272 27,889 
Gross profit $1.832.713 $1,504,260 
Reserve for deprec., 
taxes 511,570 436.115 
Profit $1,321,148 $1,068,145 


Excess of preferred 
stock purchased 


over cost 134,944 94.578 
Profit $1.456 087 $1,.162.723 
Invent. write-off 292,081 692,747 
Net profit $1.164.005 §$ 569. 97 6 
Pref. dividends 285,967 226.769 
Surplus $ 878,038 $ 243,207 


Verdict. Appealed 
In Slander Case 


Columbia, S. C.—The State Su- 
preme Court took under considera- 
tion the case of F. W. Gurry, con- 
victed of slander and sentenced to 
pay a fine of $600 or serve six 
months in prison. 

Mr. Gurry, who was superintend- 
ent of the Clinton Cotton Mill, at 
Clinton, was convicted of making 
false statements about the Rev. A. J. 
Bowling, a Methodist minister, 

In the trial at Laurens, the minis- 
ter asserted Gurry had accused him 
of “posing as a single man” and hav- 
ing “illicit relations’ with two wo- 
men. 

The minister charged this was done 
in retaliation for a sermon in which 
Gurry had been taken to task for his 
actions, although his name was not 


used. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


. which the 


business paper 
eLps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper .. . It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


gi | 
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And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Of Interest To Every Mill Manager — 


United States Government Patent Office has granted and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 | 
to Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card Clothing foundation. | 


Claims for this foundation: 


1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when once on the card properly installed, | 
it stays “put.” 


2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any other foundation of similar | 
manufacture. | 


3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to its make-up. 


Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN MILLS. Can your card cloth- 


img manufacturer make this statement? 


Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service Shop in the South. Full lines of 
stock are carried on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker-ins on hand for | 
loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. | 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Unloading card out of car on to our truck. - 


: REMOVING and ERECTING 


| all kinds of Textile Manchinery—tregardles of size > 
1 or location—is easy and safe with our Modern [| 
Continuous Hydro-extractor Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 
This machine will expel waste dye and bleach liquors trom | [4 During the past year we have Serviced Textile Mills — 
saturated cotton, at the same time passing it forward to | from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting them 
your Drying Machine through a continuous series of opera- ‘| in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting their f 
tions. machinery. 
yives more uniform results with less expenditure of energy ~ 
lf We Can Serve You Write - 
and avoidance of intermittency. Many other advantages. - 
Wire or Telephone for Detailed 
Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting saturated fibers this id Information. s 
modern way. 
q 
Southern Spindle & FI 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. : uth Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc - 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 4 We manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 4 
Yarn Conditioning Machines, etc. Cotton Mill Machinery © 
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